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mOVEMBER, intowhich we shall 
7 enter next weck, may be regard- 
Fi ed as the commencement of the 
i] Architectural season, though not 
exactly the season for building. 
The Institute will hold its first 
meeting on Monday next: the 
Association has got into work, 
and so has the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society: part of the 
elaborate inaugural address de- 
livered thereat will be found on 
another page. The Institution of 
Civil Engineers will begin its ses- 
sion on the 10th* The Architectural 
> Institute of Scotland, which has been 
doing its work well, and has published 
some admirable papers,} will also, we 
suppose, commence as usual in that 
month: the Architectural Exhibition will open 
its doors to receive inventions and materials 
(designs will be taken in at the commence- 
ment of the month following); and, in short, 
as we said above, the architectural season will 
begin. Considerable aetivity, too, prevails, and a 
busy time may be looked for. Of the Institute 
of Irish Architects we do not hear much, 
There is some talk, we believe, of its re-con- 
struction on a broader basis: we shall rejoice 
to hear of its successful accomplishment. With 
reference to the sister-island, by the way, we 
have been asked to mention that a new profes- 
sional journal for Ireland, entitled The Architect 









tions proposed to be made in the premises | lately taken place, considerable freedom of 
are said to be in hand. A handsome seal thought has been shown, to which we shall have 
has been prepared for the company. It is other opportunities to refer. 
inscribed round the upper half, “Concordia| Concerning the designs for the Government 
Domum Dat ;” round the lower, “ Architectural | Offices, nothing has been heard since the de- 
Union Company. Limited.” The house pro-| cision. The same mystery prevails as to the 
vided for the architectural family, the Insti-| proposed Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s, 
tute, the Association, the Exhibition, and Individual sculptors, considering the matter 
other bodies, in the shape of a Greek Doric’ still open, are active in making known their 
portico, forms the background. Concordia, | own particular views ; but of the intentions of 
a somewhat lusty matron, with a wreath Government in the matter we shall probably 
in her left hand, invites the Past, Pre-, know nothing before the meeting of Parliament. 
sent, and Future, to enter the Jome. Anold| The designs for the Cambridge Music-hall 
man, with records and fragments, represents, have been on view durimg the whole of the 
the Past; a young man, with his plans, an} present week. The consideration by the town 
Ionic capital and a Gothic pinnacle at his feet, | council of the question as to whether the present 
the Present; and a naked boy, to show pro-| Town-hall is to be altered or not is deferred 
bably that he is not wrapped in prejudice of | until the 9th of November, when the point will 
any kind, the Future. Concordia is generally | most likely be finally decided one way or the 
represented on coins, if we remember rightly,| other. This we suppose will influence the deci- 
with a cup in one hand, and a cornucopia in the ‘sion as to the Music-hall. We are sorry to 
other; and if so accompanied on the medal | find that the impression appears to be that a 
would have been more easily recognizable. | Music-hall will not be built, and that the com- 
Misconstruction was perhaps feared. As it is, | aittee appealed to architects for designs with- 
wags will probably see in the old man, the ‘out sufficient grounds for believing that they 
Institute; in the young one, the Association ; would be in a condition to carry out the scheme. 
and identify the child, at their feet, as the lusty One of our correspondents, however, says, 
tertium quid, to result one day from a union. | “It is not known when the selection will take 
View it as they may, however, the seal is an| place, but there is no doubt that full justice will 
interesting production, very creditable to Mr. | be done to all by securing the aid of competent 
Owen Jones, who kindly designed it, and to/ architects in weighing the merits of design and 
Mr. R. Monti, who made the model from detail exhibited in the works of the various 
which the die was engraved. We look anxiously | competitors.” It is to be hoped that he will 
to see the promising and capable Present take | prove correct. 
possession of the new Home, there to make the In the Blackburn Infirmary matter the com- 
best use it can of the Past, and provide hand-| mittee have awarded the first premium, 100/. to 
somely for the Future. Messrs. Smith and Turnbull, of Manchester, 
Next year it may be expected the Architec-| and the second to Messrs. Hibbert aud Rain- 
tural Exhibition will be held in Conduit-street : | ford, of Preston. Even at this “distance from 
on the present oceasion it will take place in| the scene we could give evidence of personal 














and Engineer, is to appear with the coming | 
year. We do so willingly, but we must also | 


Suffolk-street, as before, but with a difference, canvassing on the part of unsuecessful bear’ 
for very considerable alterations, which we have Petitors, not in accordance with the published 








say that to ensure success it must be carried on | 20 doubt will be improvements, are being made | 
With stronger resolves and better arrangements |!" the Gallery.* The roof of the large room was | 
than accompanied some recent attempts of a/ 4 clumsy and ill-arranged affair, carvied partly | 
similar kind there. | on obstructive columns, and the walls, it will be 
The Architectural Photographie Society now | remembered, were very badly lighted. The roof 
numbers in its ranks nearly 600 members, and has been cleared away, and an entirely new roof is | 


conditions of the competition. The Preston 
Guardian, with a perception of the real stake 
played for, not always exhibited by non-pro- 
fessional papers, asks who is to carry out the 
design? and says,— 

** The committee are bound in fairness to employ 


ought tobe able to give arichreturn forthe guinea | being put up by Mr. Smallman, builder, from | one of the firms who have been awarded a prize. We 


subscribed. The committce have made arrange. the designs of Mr. Charles Fowler, jun. It 
ments with artists to supply them with views ©BSISts of three pairs of principals, with half 
in France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Malta, Athens, | Priucipals, at each end, so placed as to make the 
and Constantinople, and in our own countr | Plan of it an elongated octagon. ‘The principal 
they expect to have a large and fine collection, | rafters have no tie-beam, but there is a collar- 
from which the subseribers will be able, with | beam about 6 feet up from the foot of the rafter, 
some restrictions, to choose their own subjects. | and this collar is secured to the rafter by strong 
As they make their arrangements directiy with | "0" angle ties on the face of both. A cove is 











the photographers themselves, the cost will be | 
greatly reduced. Already, too, many photo- | 
graphers in Italy and Spain, and England, have 
endeavoured to conform with their expressed 
wishes, which will, in the end, render the views 
more serviceable to the profession. Next year 
the committee have every reason to hope to ex- 
tend their operations into Asia, and to the re. 
maining countries of Europe. 

The Architectural Union Company is making 
progress, though not so rapidly, considering the 
importance of the object to be achieved, as 
could be desired. About 800 shares have been 
subscribed for, and doubtless, when the Insti- 
tute and other bodies meet, a fresh impulse 
will be given to the arrangements. The main 
terms as to the purchase of the house have 
been agreed upon, and the preparations neces- 
sary for obtaining tenders for the altera- 





* The list of premiums awarded, and subjects for which 
premiums are now offered, is published : we shall refer to 
it on another occasion. 


+ The fifth volume of Transactions, for 1855—6, contains 
some particularly interesting and valuable papers, in- 
cluding essays ‘‘On the Architecture of Nuremberg,” by 
Mr. Geo. Burnett, advocate ; ‘On Wrought and Cast- 
Iron Beams,” with illustrations, by Mr. Thos. Davies; 
** On the Eeyptian Obelisks now in Rome,” with illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Alex. Thomson j and “On the Monumental 
ae of the Egyptians,” by Professor Donaldson, 


formed from the foot of rafters up to the collar- 
beams, at which upper level there will be a flat 
ceiling, mostly of ground-glass : behind this at 
night, gas will Uluminate the apartment, without 
heating it disagreeably ; while for day-light the 
outer roof will be glazed to the extent of 18 
feet on each side of the ridge. The walls will 
be hung with canvass, painted in patterns, and 
the cove, we understand, will be decorated with 
the figures of eight kings, painted by Mr. Hurl- 
stone, the president of the Society of British 
Artists, to whom the gallery belongs, with repre- 
sentations on each side of them of the artists 
whom they encouraged. In this, as in most 
things now going on, a desire is evident to 
do something a little better than was thought 
sufficient a few years ago. Every new build- 
ing of any size shows the same feeling: in 
most of them, either in the shape of colour or of 
sculpture, some attempt at decoration is made. 
In the various competitions, too, which have 


* The report of the committee and balance sheet, 
1856—7, are now before us. The latter shows that the 
payments, including 15/. returned to Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and 34/. to members of the committee, were 
4287. 198. 6d. The receipts and subscriptions were 





are aware that a discretion in this matter was re- 
served by the conditions under which plans were sent 
in ; and we can imagine that such a proviso was ex- 
pedient to guard against a possible evil. But two 
firms have passed through a severe ordeal, and their 
abilities in this peculiar architecture have received a 
practical recognition. The best possible test has 
been applied, and the result is satisfactory. We wish, 
however, to impress upon the committee the nearly 
self-evident fact that the prizes are by no means an 
adequate compensation for the abilities and labour 
expended upon the designs. The cost to the authors 
of the seventy-three sets of plans could not have been 
less than 600/.: their value and cost, if ordered and 
paid for, would range between 1,500/. and 2,0007. 
‘The prizes together only amount to 150/.; so that 
the inadequacy of the reward to the risk incurred is 
palpable.” 

Again,— 

“ Let the profilable part of the work go where the 
merit and risk came from. There can be no reason 
for withholding from either Messrs. Smith and Turn- 
bull, or Messrs. Hibbert and Rainford, the absolute 
erection of the building.” 


There ought to be no reason, but we are, 
nevertheless, very anxious to kuow the arrange- 
ment adopted in the selected design, hoping, 
most earnestly, that we may not have another 
pestilential hinderance to cure, added to those 
which already disgrace the country. The 
patients, in surgical cases, in many of our 
hospitals, would have twice as good a chance 
of recovery as they now have if they were put 
under a canvass tent on Salisbury-plain. The 
motto adopted by the authors of the second 
design, “ Le Plan Francais,” would lead us to 


4271. 68. 6d. leaving due to Hon. Secs. 11. 13s. believe that what has been said in these pages 
+ The span is 42 feet. The principal rafters are Sin. by on the subject has, at any rate, been seen, even 





6in.; the collar-beam is 8 in, in. se 
10in: by 6 in. in centre. °Y © MF the ends, and + ++ should not have been properly attended to. 
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We mentioned some time since the decision | whole seventy-seven, and leave them to make the final 
in the— selection.” * * * “As to cost, no committee 


Cattle-yard Competition of the Royal Dublin |*¥° competent to decide that from small-scale plans ; 





erect heads, though we turn from battles of the S 
to battles of the styles. — ee 


Peace hath her triumphs as 
well as War; and while her trophies are senate 


more enduring and more beneficial to mankind, she 





set ‘ys yhich is be e archi 

Society.—A{terwards a secon d comp etition was they should choose which is best, and let the architect, 
invited, but we believe no decision has been | 
publicly announced. The architect whose de-| 
sign was selected in the first competition | 
writes to us,— | 

“Possibly you, or some of your professional 
readers, would kindly suggest what course is open for 
unsuccessful competitors to pursue, who, lured by the 
promise of a premium, tend in elaborate drawings in 
competition, and subsequently find that the parties | 


if he ean, procure a secured tender; if he cannot, 
throw him over and go tothe next best. The science 
of construction lies in getting strength where needed, 
and omitting it where useless, and it may thus happen 
that one man may erect his building at a cost, wherein 


gives scope for virtues as noble as ever graced the 
purest and most patriotic physical struggle. After 
looking around me as far as my mental vision or 
means of observation extend, with a view to ascer- 
taining what would be the most pertinent train of 
remarks I could fall into this evening, and asking 


another may exceed one-half for precisely the same 
thivg. Let it be remembered also, that the nicest 
knowledge of the value of a rod of brickwork,—the 
keencst appreciation of the fluctuations in the timber- 
market,—or the best practical acquaintance with the 
method of rearing streets of houses, so that they will 








ivi wrofessing to adjudicate fairly on the | E V 
a hae . ei be decision, eile if hold together without cracks and settlements just 
such premium has been awarded or not. It appears long enough to be sold into other hands, is no more 
to me that an announcement could be forced, by ,® knowledge of architecture than a scaffold-pole is a 
serving notice that unless the same were made within | building, and this is the sort of error that nearly 
a given time, the drawings would not be taken back, | V¢TY committee splits upon. The practice of forty 
but charged for in the usual manner.” | Years ago made architecture a matter of book-know- 

: ledge, and every smatterer who knew one order from 

Before making any remark let us print the’ another, dubbed himself a critic. Now that it is rising 
inquiry of another correspondent, “F. W. C.” | from its degradation and becoming again an inven- 
_ one observation will apply to both. He tion—an art—it is still clogged and hampered by the 
says,— | leaven of the old false principles. Some ten or twenty 


os h hall no doubt h beiter state of 
“On the 17th inst. I wrote to ask your advice {hings.” silt sadetiiiaaies — 


as to how an architect, who sent in a competition | 
design (a premium having been offered for the best) | 
for a building about to be erected, should act, when | 
his design, at first (as he heard) selected as the best, | 


was not only traced, but also cut out of the book should seek to erect a work which would not 
in which it was made up. Since then I have received | 


And in the meanwhile the meritorious must 
often suffer. In addition to a building offering 
all the accommodation required, the vestry 
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my letter, and the builder’s, which accompanied my 
design, but not until I had written for them three 
times: both were opened, I presume by the secretary 
of the committee, although each was sealed, and had 
the motto written on it; and these were put into a 
large envelope, sealed, and the motto on it. 


I shall esteem it as a special favour, if you will be | 


good enough to favour me with your opinion as to 
whether, in accordance with professional practice, I 
9” 


have any claim for such ill-treatment 


We believe it is tolerably certain, that a com- 
petitor has no remedy unless a special contract 
on the part of the committee can be proved. 
This being the case, and we have stated it scores 
of times, does not common sense dictate that 
architects should always require a proper under- 
standing and contract, before they make designs ? 


T?> Islington Vestry-hall competition will 


be settled, some expect, this (Friday) evening. | 
141 


Ata meeting of the vestry, held last week, the 
committee, who had been empowered to con- 
sider whether the probable cost of the twelve 
designs for the Vestry-hall returned to the 
vestry is within the amount advertised, reported 
that, as it would have entailed considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money, they had not 
availed themselves of the vestry’s permission to 
employ an architect in prosecuting the reference. 
They had read the specifications, and carefully 
re-examined the drawings, and they found that, 
with the exception of the design numbered 32 
and 33, they all, 

ment, came within the stipulated cost. There 
were several of the designs, they said, not com- 
patible with the requirements of the vestry. 
After considerable discussion, a motion was car- 
ried to the effect, that the twelve selected designs 
be referred back to the committee, to make a de- 
tailed report on the designs, giving a full analysis 
of each, and that it be printed and placed in the 
hands of vestrymen. 

The personal interest which, it has been shown, 
several of the vestrymen have in particular plans 
lessens, we fear, the chance of a creditable de- 
cision, and serves to explain why some of the 
twelve selected designs are in the list instead 
of better designs left unmentioned. It is asserted 
that, at the first meeting of the committee, they 
put on one side all the designs which included a 
tower! If it were so, this was certainly unjust 
and erroneous, and probably served to put out 
of court some of the best designs,—designs, 
moreover, which might be carried out without 
the tower. If such was the determination, 
eompetitors should have been informed of it in 
the first instance. Several very sensible letiers 
and articles have appeared in the local papers 
on the subject. One writer in the Islington 
Gazette says,— 

“TI would suggest one of two courses; either let 
the vestry choose anew six plans, and request some 
gentleman of suffic'ent standing to decide which is 
best, or let them direct him to choose six from the 





/a 


according to the architect's state- | 


simply zo¢ discredit the important parish in 
| which it is placed, but would tend to improve the 
taste of the rising generation, and have a bene- 
ficial influence on every building hereaftererected 
there. An influence either bad or good every 
public building exerts, and governments, corpo- 
rate bodies, and parish boards ought to bear 
this most seriously in mind. The Islington 
vestry includes men of 


ence much regret hereafter, should it, through 
want of sufficient consideration and exact know- 
ledge, do wrong in this case. 

Our statement of current topics, however, has 








AN ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIEPY,* 
To the quiet followers of intellectual pursuits like 


heard in the land, are apt to sound peculiarly dis- 


agreeable, from a feeling that, beside great national | 


struggles for the securiog of liberty or defence of 
territory, the noiseless march and bloodless triumphs 
| of intellect, whether in science, or literature, or art, 


may attract to themselves less regard, if they do not , 


lose something of their pertinence and dignity, in the 


“public eye. Yet, if we view this matter rightly, we vaults, nor vaults to buttresses. 





gon intelligence and | 
perfect integrity, and wiil, we feel sure, experi- | 





ourseives, the notes of war, which have been again | 


myself what were the greatest errors and short- 
comings in the present view and practice of the 
profession—what the worst obstructions to advance- 
ment in architecture—the thing that still struck me 
most as a grievous evil and impediment to progress 
was the absence of mental freedom in design—the 
continued fealty, which is slavery, to styles and 
schools—the lack of judgment and comprehension in 
the treatment of those materials which munificent 
time has bequeathed to us from the genius of those 
who have gone before us. It is not a congress such 
as proposed somewhere in print a short time ago to 
settle the principles of Gothic architecture, that we 
want ; such a congress would be as absurd as would 
a synod to fix the doctrines of religion. It is common 
sense and honesty among architects and their patrons 
that we stand most in need of. Circumstances are 
so different in the present day from those of the age 
in which the latest of them flourished, that we can- 
not take any style as such: as styles they are dead, 
but, like the carcase of the slain lion from which 
Sampson drew forth honey, they contain a rich nutri- 
ment for the architecture of the future. What we 
have to do with a style is to analyse it, and exercise 
the constructive power of our intellect in the pro- 
duction of new organisms from its elements. You 
may take any part of a foregone style as a key note 
to give the esthetic tone to what else of modern 
invention may be brought into contact with it. 
I do not believe there is any such fixity and immo- 
bility between the parts of styles of architecture as is 
geuerally supposed, nor so much detachment amongst 
them. A style may be looked upon as a fluid sub- 
stance which may be separated at pleasure, and which 
may be made to flow out into various streams, and 
mingle its branches with those of other styles widely 
different from it in original character. The pointed 


( erch was first introduced into architecture for its 
lready run to greater length than was intended. | structural advantages. It has been employed in very 


different styles, and I believe it is applicable to any 
arcuated system of building. The cusping is a beauty 
that is peculiar, I presume, to Gothic, and cannot be 


| transplanted into classic windows; but the Saracenic 
‘erehitects filied in their windows with a wonderful 
maze of beautiful forms, in the shape of a purely 
geometrical tracery, that is equal to anything in 


Gothic: and this I believe to be applicable to windows 


in any style, such as church windows, that are not to 
look out of, but only to admit a moderate portion of 
light. 


I never considered a high-pitched roof as 
essential to a building in which a Gothic style of 
beauty is to reign; nor buttresses as essential to 
There are modes of 


shall see that there is uo time wherein the mental ceiling and roofing besides stone vaulting which, in 
improvement of ourselves and others is more called exerting to some extent oblique pressure on the walls, 


for than when either national independence or pros- 
perity is endangered, 


may require and justify the use of the buttress—which 
| feature, by the way, is as properly employed to resist 
For the strength of a nation to cope with its a cylindrical vault as a pointed one. And if a but- 


“enemies, either within or without, consists not alone tressed building may be true and unaffected without a 


in its pecuniary resources, but in a great measure in| 


the elevation of mind and largeness of heart of its 


members; aud he who by any means aids in the 


mental culture of those around him, and assists in the 
establishment and dissemination through the pores of 
society of just principles, and right views of things, 
in wha'ever department of useful knowledge, not only 
serves the cause of true learning and enlighteument, 
but promotes the interest of the state, braces the 
nerves of the body politic for coming difficulties and 
dangers, and adds strength to the pillars of empire. 


Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the true | 


scholar or artist is directly contributing to that true 
national prosperity and glory, to which vastness of 
territory, richuess of revenue, and commercial im- 
portance, can only be considered at the best as sub- 


a generally diffused knowledge, a solid literature, an 
exploring science, a correct taste, purity of life, and 
the possession of civil and religious liberty—all those 
things which tend to render private life, in whatever 
rank or class, dignified and happy. It is these that 
exalt a nation, and not large armies and navies or 
even wide-spread dominion—which latter, indeed, if it 
be obtained, as it almost always is, by violence and 
wioug, rather degrades than elevates, and cannot be 
held without prejudice to the interest of virtue among 
both conquerors and conquered. 

Let us tuke heart, then, and pursue our course with 





* The following formed part of an address delivered by 
the president, Mr. 8. Huggins, at the opening of the 
session, on Wednesday, the 21st instant. 


stone ceiling, so on the other hand may a vaulted 
building be entirely real and genuine, though innocent 
of buttresses, for you may thicken the walls in order 
to dispense with them. 
Gothic architecture with a pointed and traceried win- 
dow, though it have no other feature that is now 
considered peculiarly Gothic; what else is required 
being the mere unbiassed offshoot of common sense 
and a feeling for beauty ; and what may seem stranger 
still, it may be a true Gothic building without any 
window at all, but lighted from a Gothic skylight. 
You may build a Gothic cathedral, a Gothic parish 
church, a Gothic Roman Catholic cburch, and a 
Gothic dissenters’ chapel, all fully suited to their 
respective purposes, with equal claims to be considered 
| true works of art. 

ordinate means and instruments, and which consist in | 


A building may be true 


The purpose of the building, which must always 


govern its form and all else, may admit of but few 
parts; but if all the elements proper to its nature 
and purpose grow round it, it is a perfect work, 
perfect of its kind. 
edifice that developed all ; yet, in being all its purpose 
required, and all that was contemplated in its design, 
it is a true and complete work of art; just as one of 
the lower animals—a dog, or a horse, for instanee— 
is perfect of its species, though it boast not all the 
faculties of man; and such a structure, however 
humble its class, is more honourable to the designer, 
who hss, as it were, projected himself into his work, 
than a reproduction of the Parthenon. 
scarcely yet attempted the revolution in architecture 
, analogous to that in poetry, when, instead of the 


It may not be so great as an 


We have 
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remote and historical, the familiar and common were | that because we are a Gothic race we must naturally 'the most hackneyed features of the style, without a 
wrought into song. We have yet to infuse the love pointedness and that quality of form called | spark of ingenuity, novelty, or feeling.* 

spirit 4 architectural beauty into the ae Le Yi rigidity, and which is present in a pointed and absent 
the back street row, the ordinary dwelling, which are|in a round arch. Revived ancient learning and . 

to enshrine household virtues ‘a domestic affections | classic art compose a leaven which h»s been salle HOW ARE WE TO REV IVE GOTHIC 

as beautiful as the mansion or the palace. against this instinct for the last 300 years. The ARCHITECTURE : ; 

Whether you will go so far with me or not, you! goodly works of Homer, Horace, Euripides,| THE Builder for the 10th inst. contains an abstract 
will admit that there are many possible modifications | Eschylus, and the rest, like beautiful exotics trans- Of a paper read by Mr. Scott at the meeting of the 
of architecture not dreamt of in our philosophy. | pl inted into our intellectual soil, have taken deep | Yorkshire Architectural Society, held at Doncaster, 
Let us give up the fear too much entertained amongst | root in it: their fragrant virtues have penetrated , 00 the 23rd ult.“ On the Present Position and Future 
us of violating or changing the spirit of style. Let through all the pores of our civilization and educa- | Prospects of the Revival of Gothic Architecture.” 
us be free and fearless, and leave styles to their fate.| tion, and imbued every English mind with their As this is a subject to which I have for some time 
Our English language is not now what it was in sweetness to such an extent that, though of Gothic past given much thought and attention, I may, 
structure: besides importations of new words, it has | descent, I should think there would now be a diffi- | perhaps, be allowed to say a few words touching the 
undergone changes in construction also by imitation | cul'y in finding anything of purely Gothic feeling or means by which it seems to me that the principles of 
of the idioms of ancient and modern languages, character among the educated natives of these islands, | this rerzva?/—now that they are firmly establishe1— 
rendering it more ample and copious than originally | and that this difficulty will increase with every passing | Must be carried out. ; : 
constituted. The same is true, probably, of most | generation. After describing the causes which gave rise to this 
languages. Who can say that the languages of Nor is that classic style which, under free and inde- spirit of revival in church architecture, and passin 
architecture are not susceptible of similar modifica- | pendent treatment of Greek and Roman architecture, 00t undeserved eulogiums on those who were mainly 
tion in their stractural characters, responsive to the | would be originated in England, identical with that instrumental in bringing about a general revolution in 
calls of the day and the advance of human improve- | style which arose beneath the blue skies and glorious this respect throughout the country, the writer goes 
ment ? sunshine of Italy—a land wherein those mysterious 00 to say that we have at length “succeeded in ob- 

An important means I am expecting of regenera- relations which exist between the various beauties of taining a fa'r knowledge of Medieval architecture, 
tion to architecture is the introduction of the Gothic uature and the deep emotions of the soul must be whether at home or abroad, and in mastering its 
style of sculpture into a broad and free Anglo-classie more vividly felt than in our less genial clime. We geueral principles. So far as this goes, we have fairly 
style of architecture, adapted to the general require- are graver and more abstract : we are a more domestic cleared the ground before us, so that there is no more 
ments of the day. The genius of the classical fire-side-loving people than the natives of Italy; and difficulty for a student in making himself acquaiuted 
sculpture has vanished before the light of Christianity, our deepest chords are taned, and innate poetry brought With Gothic than with the so-called Classic architec- 
and is a thing that properly belongs to the past. ‘It out, by blendings of the influences of nature and life, ture: this is no small achievement, to have thoroughly 
was (as Mrs. Jamieson remarks) the apotheosis of differently proportioned to those which operate on the mastered the grammar of our art.” It is, indeed, no 
mortal beauty and power, and found early and neces- Italians; and such differences must of necessity lead small achievement. But, as every schoolboy knows, 
sarily its limits of perfection, and the highest possible to different utterances in the way of art—a trath it is one thing to know the “As in presenti” and 
adaptation of its principles, in the deification of which will be the more readily admitted when we “Syntax” by heart, and another thing to be able to 
external nature.” Gothic sculpture, on the contrary, consider that even in the different states of Italy local compose good or even decent Latin prose. Neither 
is the expression of the new and larger life of influences affected it, and Rome, Venice, Florence, | Will an accurate acquaintance with the details of the 
Christianity, which is no more than the fully de-| Lombardy, and Bologna had their separate develop- various s/yles of Gothic architecture enable a man to 
veloped life of humanity, and is a thing of infinite ments, just as distiact as were those of England, %esign, though it may teach him to imitate a Gothic 
progression, to the capabilities of which we can see France, and Spain. The Venetian style of Italian building. It is not merely by observing the details of 
no limits. And while Gothic sculpture is susceptible architecture, which has been the general model to the window tracery, mouldings, and the like, that we can 
of much classic tuition, the classic elements are also architecture of England as well as to the rest of hope to attain to a practical knowledge of our “ na- 
susceptible of so far imbibing the Gothic spirit in trausalpine Karope, grew up amid econes and circum- tional” architecture, but by observing the spirit by 
composition as to harmonise with its sculpture. I stances very different to those which exist and operate Which the builders of the Middle Ages were actuated 
know of no instance of this having been attempted; here. As might have been expected from the character im designing new forms, and in borrowing suggestions 
bat a mixture analogous to it was effected in the and habits of the people at the time of its origin, its from the architects of other nations. It is in this 
sister art of poetry by Milton, when he introduced aim was magnificence, luxury, pomp, gay floridity of last respect, as it seems to me, that our architects at 
mythological and classical imagery into his “ Paradise ornamentation diffused over the eutire face of the the present day most signally fail. We cannot pro- 
Lost ;” which poem, so far from being injured by it, work, which is broken up into numerous minute parts duce new forms of Jeauty in our architectural designs 
has, by the author’s exquisite management, received and divisions—qualities which those of a purely Anglo- in the same manner as our Herefordshire cider-makers 
increased poetic interest. His breadth and compre- classic architecture would be almost diametrically get new sorts of apples, by grafting ; though some 
hensiveness of mind and power of mental digestion opposed to. Chaste grandeur of form and proportion, °f our modern-Gothie architects,—some, too, who 
enabled him to see points of unity unseen by less concentration of decoration, contrasting with masses | 8taud high on “the blazing scroll of fame,”—seem to 
gifted poets, and to lay everything under contribution of plain wall, fewness and greatness of parts, and have adopted some such a botanical expedient, giving 
—his classic lore, his political opinions, his domestic breadth and power of effect, such as shown by Wren /us now a chip of Italian pine, now a slip of one of 
affections, his theological convictions—to the en-| in the west front and dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral those tall ugly poplars which line every canal and 
riching of his great poem. | would be the most natural to and best express the every highway in some parts of “la belle France.” 

The true poet weaves all into song; so does the English feeling and character, which the architect For heaven’s sake let us have no patchwork churches! 
true architect convert everything into architecture. just named, Sir Christopher Wren, may be considered | We want no foreign grafts. The old stock is not 
To true art insight and instinct all things are possi- to have more truly represented than Inigo Jones, who dead yet; but is able and willing to yield us 
ble. Art, like nature, is ever young, ever renewing was a less original architect—that is, was more in- 88% goodly fruit as ever grew thereou in our fore- 
and germinating. It has ia it something like the debted to Italy than his illustrious successor. While fathers’ days, if only we will treat him as kindly 
force of nature, which appropriates its autumnal Greek architecture is too cold for this climate, the and as tenderly as they did. 
leaves as fast as they fall, and extracts from them the Italian is somewhat too warm: but architecture may| The “Lancet period” of English architecture is 
sap of life for the nourishment of new forms. Like be chaste without being cold, and warm without being marked by features peculiarly its own, and which 
nature, it has an insatiable appetite for the production corrupt. render it perfectly distinct from the contemporary 
of the beautiful and sublime, and its effort is to pre- | What Italy has done for us is the furnishing a Styles of the continental nations; and in beauty of 
vail over the loose materials that come drifting to it bright example of ancient architecture, reformed upon form and proportion (both in elevation and ground 
from remote ages and lands, and to absorb the dead modern ideas, and extended to general purposes. Plan), in the boldness and elegance of its vaultivg, 
matter, putrifying as it were in the hands of the! Italy has given us new elements and features: it and in its exquisite treatment of detail, especially in 
archeologist, into works breathing a new and vernal has solved many architectural problems. It has, the sections of its mouldings, it immeasurably sur- 
life. Its beautifying spirit possesses an adaptive and originated what may be called the order of fenestra- Passes them. Even when they borrowed from the 
restorative energy that brings all into order, and tion—no unimportant one—but it has not given us a French the first elements of tracery, our English 
gives to everything its duc rank in the new realm to stereotyped style, much less patterns for individual archilects took good care to avoid the error which 
which it is introduced. |works. The Italian styles aud examples, as well as their continental brethren almost invariably fell into, 

The great and paramount thing is to respond truly | all other styles and examples, are to be taken as food of making the circle fill the whole head of the window, 
to the wants, in strict accordance with the means, of for the sesthetic faculties, and not literally, and with- thus bringing the heads of the lights below the real 
the present day and country. A change has come Out digestion, appropriated. They will furnish us spring of the arch. Working upon the hint thus 
over the spirit of our dream since medieval times. With symbols of thought whereby to embody and borrowed, but without for one moment forsaking those 
A change is constantly and must be evermore coming express our new and enlarged sense to our contem- Pr inciples of beauty which had hitherto distinguished 
over the dream of our life; a change that I believe poreries, but they can properly do nothing more. their works from the productions of their neighbours, 
manifests itself even in the human countenance in| The most prominent fact discovered by what is they produced that style which Mr. Scott has justly 
the course of generations by the action of new called the great Government competition (great termed “the noblest period of our indigenous on, — 
circumstances upon the soul, of which it is the index. drawing match would be a more proper name for . the noblest style of architecture which has ever pre- 
The great duty of the architect is to recognise this it) is, that a practice directly the reverse of what I vailed, aud which has the additional merit of being 
change, which he does not do when he bedecks a have been contending for reaches to the very highest essentially “ our own. si 
Gothic church for the religious rites of the day in the places in the profession. The present method of, . a time, however, the constant repetition of the 
costume of a time 500 years gone by—a space in architectural design seems to be not to exercise what circle was found wearisome, and thought not to fit 
which changes have taken place ten times as great as inveutive power is possessed, in the formation and well into the form of the pointed arch. After ado pt- 

any that occurred between the widest periods of decoration of a shell or carcase distributed horizontally ‘78 various expedients to get rid of these defects 
the style; changes produced by new and revolution- and vertically in accordance with the building’s pur- (among the most successful of which was the occa- 
ising discoveries, by reformation in religion, by new pose, but to take an illustration of some imposingly sional substitution of the spherical triangle for the 
institutions, and by the revival of classic literature executed design, spoil it in order to conceal the theft circle in the heads of the windows) our builders seem 
aud classic architecture, which latter alone would and then draw a plan and section to suit it Several '° have borrowed another hint from the French, and 
have a wonderful influence upon the Gothic style of the premiated designs are little more than copies of to have adopted from them the system of curvilinear 
were it allowed fair play ; for there is a great deal in French, Italian, and other continental buildings ; and | ‘T#eF¥- Unfortunately, however, in borrowing the 
the decoration and detail of even the best periods of many of the ein whi diediied of a le beauties, they borrowed also the defects of this style, 
Gothic architecture that Attic taste cannot well bedizening and getting-up bas Seni neetihen bs and by degrees lost sight of that distinct subordination 
endure, and that no man would repeat who had done that could be done to mislead the judges as to of parte, and thet opth ent per a+ of oe 
rightly studied and refined himself by the classical the relative merits of the designs, aud shown up in “Bich the “ Early Decorated period ” is distinguished. 
remains, the truth-telling dress of the engraver, exhibit little | In the decline of the style, indeod, the trecery is 

















It is absurd to contend, as has lately been done, else than a collocation of windows aud columns, and | * To be continued, 
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marked by an interweaving of the mullions, which 
suggests the idea that they are dent out of willow 
wands, instead of cut out of stone. It was this want 
of constructiveness which led to the adoption of the 
Perpendicular style, which was distinguished by an 
appearance of stability and bracing of parts which 
form a favourable contrast to the “ finnikin 


| I knew, quite as well as your correspondent, that | here momentarily deprived of the assistance of his 
| the restoration of the south transept front had been faithful monitor, and commiserate the dimness of his 
| effected by carefully replacing, in every case where it | perception when illumined by no borrowed light. 


| was possible, the original stones. 


I have watched for | 


As to the inaccuracy in my description of the 


‘weeks the process of cleaning, and preparing them | mural painting of the crypt, it amounts to this. I 


| for this purpose; and I allow that I should more 


| have spoken of the representation of a ¢refvil-headed 
” pretti- | accurately have described the present condition of | arcade, which appears to be formed in part of cing- 


ness of the contemporary styles in France and | this portion of the cathedral by an employment of the | foiled arches, and I have not correctly described the 


Germauy. 

Thus the varions styles of English Gofhie archi- 
tecture form one unbroken chain, the several portions 
of which are so intimately linked together as to seem 
to grow each one from that which preceded it. If, 
then, we are to take up and carry on the chain which 
our forefathers have forged, we must take it up 
at the link at which they let it drop, in order to 
introduce foreign material. 

Let us persist in the endeavour to produce new 
forms of beauty in geometrical tracery ; and, when we 
introduce curvilinear forms, let us adapt to them the 
bold deeply cut mouldings and constructive character 
of the leading lines which mark the architecture of 
“the later part of the thirteenth century,” taking 
care never to allow the pattern of the tracery to 
appear cut off by the arch of the window, as is fre- 
quently the case in Late Decorated examples. The 
— should always fit into and fill the window 
arch. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Scott in considering the 
“ French architecture of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries” as the “great central type of 
Pointed architecture.” Compared with the English 
architecture of the same period, it appears signally 
deficient in that very “vigour of sentiment and mas- 
culine boldness” which he professes to admire in it. 

The external outlines are generally clumsy, and the 
buildings seem absolutely propped up by an exag- 
gerated system of buttresses. The vaults are poor, 
and badly constructed ; and there is a paucity and 
shallowness about the mouldings, which contrast but 
poorly with the bold rounds and deeply-cut hollows 
of our “ Early English” and “ Rarly Deeorated ” 
styles. 

“ Having once, however,” as the writer says, 
“ agreed on a common basis, our course must be per- 
fectly free and unfettered, Our aim, it is true, must 
still be one—to construct on this basis a style which 
will meet every exigency of the day; but in following 
up that aim there is the utmost scope for individual 
talent, and for the most exalted efforts of individual 
genius. The greater the number of minds brought 
to bear upon this work, the more copious will be the 
regenerated art, so only that all work upon the same 
foundation, and aspire to the same result.” 

The suggestion of an art-workman, at the meeting 
of the Architectural Association on the 2nd instant, 
that “a class” should be started “ for practice and 
working drawings, where the artizan might join 
with the junior architect,” seems to me to deserve 
our best attention, as a means calculated to promote 
the great cause which we have in hand. 

Iam glad to see that attention has at last been 
called (by Mr. Denison, at Doncaster) to the “ stupid 
and conveutioval and unobserving practice of all the 
architects’ offices, of setting Gothic windows, as they 
do Italian ones, twice as near to the outside as to the 
inside of the wall.” This is a fault which I have 
observed in almost every single modern Gothic build- 
ing which has come under my notice, and which is 
utterly destructive to the effect of window-tracery, 
by preventing the mullions from casting a proper 
amount of shadow upon the glass. Be dt 





WORCESTER CATHEDRAL AND THE NEW 
WORKS. 

THE strictiires upon my papers, which have ap- 
peared in the Bud/der, of the 8rd and the 17th 
instant, seem to demand a reply, which I should cer- 
tainly have withheld had the writer confined himself 
to an expression of dissent from my opinions, without 
impuguing the accuracy of my statements. 

Your correspondent, with wonderful recklessness of 
assertion, affirms that “neither paint nor varnish has 
touched the marble.” In my first visit to the Cathe- 
dral of Worcester, I was struck, as I think every 
visitor must be, with the disagreeable hue of the 
Purbeck shafts, recently disembarrassed of their 
whitewash. I ascended into the triforium, touched 
the shafts, to which I found my fingers adhered, and 
perceived, or thought I perceived, the smell of paint. 
I was subsequently informed, by one who must have 
had personal knowledge of the fact, and who could 
have becn influenced by no motive to mislead me, 
that the marble had been subjected to the process I 
have described. ‘“‘C. B.” appears to have been other- 
wise informed; but I am not disposed to doubt the 
evidence of my senses, and my informant’s statement, 
upon the unsupported contradiction of “C. B.” Let 
it be confirmed by the architect, and I will cheerfully 
and uareservedly admit my error. 





word “replacement” rather than “ restoration.” 
| But Iam unable to perceive that, by this misuse of 
‘terms, I nave inflicted any wrong upon the architect. 
In the view I took of the matter, he was entitled to 
‘the praise of a faithful and exact imitator. “C. B.” 
| places him guoad hoc upon a level with an intelligent 
| mason who, I suppose, would have refitted the stones 
| quite as well as the architect. 
| Your correspondent takes exception to the opinion 
I have expressed regarding the new pinnacles. This 
he does alter a very disingenuous, or very ignorant 
fashion. He says that, I “ pronounce the new pin- 
nacles to be immoderately heavy.” What I have 
written is, that the octangular covering is “ immo- 
derately heavy.” ‘‘C. B.” has been informed that 


best original examples, from which they differ ouly 
in being somewhat /ighter. Ay, lighter, but in 
what respect? Why, in the open part, the sub- 
structure, the shaft, and arched openings, which pre- 
sent a shocking disparity with the heavy stone pyra- 
mids, Why, here is the very mistake which has been 
committed Jaid bare, and my criticism justified to the 
very letter. If this be “C. B.’s” method of defending 
his friends, well may the architect exclaim, “Non 
tali,” &e. 

The information communicated by “ C. B.” that the 
“ actual eastern end of the cathedral, with its window 
group, is new, both in design and in construction,” 
may be accurate, and I do not doubt that on this 
question “C. B.”’ is the faithful exponent ofthe opinions 
of others; but if this be so, what becomes of the 
statement so industriously propagated (it found its 
way into the Bui/der, Angnst 22, p. 461), that the 
architect possessed proofs that the ancient window 
was of five lights, and that the new window was con- 
structed in accordance, &c.? If this be so, how are 
to be justified the praises heaped upon the archi- 
tect, for his wonderful sagacity in discovering and 
seizing upon the design of the first great master- 
spirit and designer, and in faithfully carrying it out ? 
Again, I say, zon tali, &c. 

Your correspondent erroneously represents me to 
have said, that the great east wiudow, “ with the 
gable trefoil,” has taken the place of the Geometric 
window of nine lights. Does “C. 8B.” seriously intead 
to assert that he ever saw an Eastern Decorated 
window, of which the summit rose up into the gable 
above its horizontal string ? Such an arrangement, I 
would venture to say, nowhere does exist, except in 
the imagination of “C, B.” I was not aware that the 
window in question was of so recent a date as has 
been communicated to “C. B.;” though, from the 
coarseness of its execution, and inelegances of compo- 
sition, I did presume that it was not of the period 
represented by its design. 

“C. B.” complains that my papers leave many points 
of interest in Worcester Cathedral, untouched. Un- 
doubtedly they do; but even “C. B.” will discover, 
when he undertakes that which he has not yet accom- 
plished—“‘a diligent, sustained, and thoughtful 
examination” of Worcester Cathedral—that a de- 
scription which should embrace every detail and 
feature of so vast an edifice would fill a number of 
the pericdical which received my humble contribu- 








remain much for careful gleaners. 

My object was simply, as must be the purpose in 
all similar cases, to direct attention to the salient 
points of interest, exercising, of course, that discre- 
tion in my selection for which I must be held re- 
sponsible, 

“C. B.” does not coincide in my opinion, that the 
great transept wes originally built in conformity with 
the choir and Lady chapel. The means of arriving at 
an exact estimate of the date are, I confess, but 
scanty. My opinion was mainly determined by the 
vaulting pillars ; and, until the contrary be proved by 
documentary proofs, | am prepared to maintain, that 
the internal evidence is in favour of the Karly 
English origin of this portion of the cathedral. 

It is quite true that ‘he anomalous pier to which my 
description alludes is the “ first,” and not the “sEconp 
from the west on the north side.” From this admis- 
sion I leave “C. B.” to expect all the consolation it 
may be capable of affording him, and cheerfully award 
him the praise which is due to the author of so nota- 
ble a discovery, if so be that he were really led to it 
by his own researches. Of this fact I entertain some 
doubt. 

“C, B.” again, cannot understand what is meant 
by the statement, “preceded ly a screen of triple 
arcades on shafts.” I regret to find that he was 





the design has been carefully studied from one of the | 


| C, B.” further ventures to charge me with 


tions ; and, even after such a reaping, there would | « ¢j¢ adit of reflecting upon the dean and chapter.” 


‘ignorance of my habits as I am of his own. 


escutcheons. I visited this crypt in the obscurity of 
a gloomy day. Your correspondent, more highly 
favoured, saw it by the glare of an artificial light. 
Had I become aware of the figures of bishops of 
which “C, B.” speaks, I think it probable I might 
have been more particular in my notice of this fresco, 
my chief object of drawing attention to which was 
to indicate its probable date, that it might not be sup- 
posed contemporaneous with the wall which it de- 
corates. Ido not at all doubt the greater correctness 
of “C. B.” in this instance, and can easily reconcile 
myself to the error I committed, inasmuch as it has 
been the means of procuring to the readers of the 
Builder a more accurate description of a very inter- 
esting relic. 

I expressed the opinion, in a guarded way, that “ a 
quarter of a century intervened between the com- 
pletion of the opposite sides of the nave.” But, in 
so doing, I never entertained the conceited idea that 
I was fixing the precise interval which separated the 

declension of style observable in the south side from 
the purer exhibition of the decoration of the north 
one; nor do I comprehend how my lesser computa- 
tion can be held to exclude the greater. I think this 
criticism is justly chargeable with a want of candour. 
| “C, B.” is displeased that the exterior of the eathe- 
dral does not call forth my admiration, and proceeds 
to characterise my very summary account of it as 
incorrect. If he value truth and candour, he is 
bound to particularise the statement to which he 
attributes inaccuracy. My paper contains a reference 
but to these facts—the absence of a pierced parapet ; 
the ungraceful composition of the buttresses; the 
disappearance of the ancient turrets; the presence 
of a corbel table; a line of trefoil holes in front 
of the porch; and the disagreeable form of the 
summit of the windows. I challenge your corre- 
spondent to convict me of inaccuracy in any one of 
these details. I regard the statement made by 
“C, B.” at Worcester, that the exterior of the cathe- 
dral equals in beauty the interior, as simply pre- 
posterous, and am quite prepared to abide by my 
expressed opinion of its unsatisfactory outline, its 
paltry detail, its present desolate aspect,—an estimate 
in which I am supported by some of the most dis- 
tinguished archeeologists of the country. 
| Here I wish that “C, B.” had seen fit to conclude 
his strictures. I wish it for his own sake, for the 
‘sake of the architect, and on my own account. But 
the animus with which his censures were penned was 
‘not to be concealed: —“ ‘ Viator,’”’ he writes, 
| “couples with his mistakes statements which might 
detract from the reputation of the workmen who have 
executed the restorations.” This is a disingenuous, 
an unjust, and injurious aspersion. I have written 
| nothing which can justify it ; and so far from having 
indulged in detraction, I have bestowed my humble 
'meed of approbation on the way in which the works 
have generally been completed. In one instanee, it is 
true, I ventured to doubt if the imitation equalied the 


‘model; but this is a mere question of individual 
appreciation, for an honest exposition of which I did 


“not anticipate that I should be branded as a defamer 


of the reputation of men worthy of all my respect. 


I am quite convinced that “C. B.” is in as complete 
But of 
this he may rest satisfied,—I entertain as deep a re- 
spect for the dignitaries of our Church, which I value 
as the foremost blessing of our favoured land, as can 
be felt by himself. I never have happened to express 
in words an opinion favourable or unfavourable re- 
specting any dean and chapter; and I believe” the 
words never before dropped from my pen. But is it 
not a notorious fact—a fact we all deplore—that in 
times past deans and chapters have unfortunately been 
led to give their sanction to the erection in the build- 
ings of which they are the constituted guardians of 
hideous obstructions, such as those to which I alluded ? 
And was it not permitted to me to depreeate the con- 
tinuance of this practice without exposing myself to 
the charge of habitnal slander ? 

But—“ he omits all mention of the architect.” 
Ay! he omits all mention of the architect. Hine 
ille lacryme. He has not rendered his papers the 
vehicle of the laudation of the architect: here is the 
cause which stirs the bile of your correspondent. He 
has not re-echoed the prejudices and jealousies of a 
little provincial ecterie, and therefore he must feel the 
weight of theirdispleasure. But will not thearchitect 
bear with equanimity this neglect of his merits? Will 





not the adulation (fulsome some people were pleased 
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to call it) heaped upon him by “ C, B.” more than com- 
pensate him for my refusal to sound his praises ? 
Will he not content himself with the pedestal on 
which he has been raised by my censor, and be satis- 
fied with hearing himself compared with an accom- 
plished scholar and architect, who, if not the first, 
occupies a place in the foremost ranks of our church 
restorers, to which, so far as I know, “ the architect” 
has no claims. 


And now a word in conclusion—a word of counsel | 


and of warning to your correspondent. We are pro- 
mised by the member of the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Society a “ Handbook.” When 
“C, B.” addresses himself in an earnest and thought!ul 
spirit to his self-imposed task, he will discover that 
there exists a vast difference between skipping jauntily 
from one part to another of the eathedral attended by 
a train of admiring followers, himself the little idol of 
their worship,—spouting after a sufficient cramming — 
his somewhat crude and undigested architectural 
notions, which are listened to as oracular inspirations : 
I say he will discover a vast difference between this 
slip-shod fashion of describing a cathedral, and the 
production of such an account as shall be the result 
of “a diligent, a sustained, and thoughtful examina- 
tion,” and in which a censorious spirit shall be able 
to discover errors no more grave than those of which 
“C. B.” has been able to convict myself. 

“C. B.’s” sneers at the pseudonyme I am pleased to 
assume might well have been spared. Did he not 
reflect that he was here venturing upon dangerous 
ground, and provoking a ready retort? Did he forget 
that he himself appeared at the head of his accom- 


The effect is derived from tasteful arrangement, | 
rather than from the variety of plants in training— 
in fact there are but four or five different genera— 
the musk, the /ubelia, the fuschias, dwarf china- 
asters, and a few geraniums, make up the intervals 
at the base and on the window-cills—the Persian 
plant, a parasite lately introduced, is the main feature ; 
it runs along the wires and chains, concealing the 
artificial support ; dropping its fantastic tresses, and | 
luxuriating in a profusion of azure bells, streaked 
with white; the ivy geranium is suspended at fitting 
intervals by invisible wires, germinating wildly, not 
unlike the mative ivy; its wanton shoots bear a 
whitish blossom. All these have been in health, | 
vigour, and full beauty for the last four months, and 
in blossom more than half that time, in a position that | 
hardly enjoys a quadrant of sun-light—say about three | 
hours a day, and that some feet below the street line! | 

If plants will thrive 4y care in such positions, | 
what may they not arrive at in favourable aspects ?— | 
a balcony, with a south-south-east, or south-west | 
exposure, or even a window-cill. 

We see in very many mean streets and lanes, 
narrow window openings adorned in the prettiest 
manner with such floral vegetation as the scant means 
of the industrial tenant can supply: a ledge board 
extends across; it is fenced with tiny palisades, re- 
peated to every window, with miniature five-bar 
gates to complete the hanging garden—all that can | 
be realised of examples seen at the Crystal Palace, or 
in the floral baleonies of other roomkeepers, are 
imitated; and so the taste grows, imparting to the 
rising generation a love for floriculture, and at the 








panying train in Worcester Cathedral as an itinerant 
ecclesiologist ? What difference there is, then, in our | 
respective characters, put on for the occasion, to justify 
the lofty superiority assumed by my censor, I am | 
unable to discover. But let him indulge his self- 
complacency : for myself I am content for the present | 


to remain an obscure and unknown VIATOR. | 





same time creating amongst the class of roomkeepers | 
an interest in those germs of nature which have arisen 
from their own care and attention. 

Specimens of fine horticulture in private gardens 


I 


examples shown in the public gardens, such as Kew, | 
Chiswick, Regent’s-park, &c.; but the popular pro- 
gress of taste in those particulars is more strongly 





guined by the autumn sun, already announces its 
waning glory. 


To architecture the graces of natural trees have long 
been called for by the Bus/der. A splendid county 
mansion revealed through masses of arboraze looks 


the more majestic ; Nature’s finest architecture of rocks, 
such as those we lately mentioned at We:t Hoathley, 
would be tame and naked without their ornature—a 
ruin bereft of its ivy is mean; and the noblest piles 


heaped together in cities without the finish of those 


natural embellishments, fall short of their right effect. 

In juxtaposition with a full-grown forest tree, the 
castle assumes a majesty refreshed by the contrast ; 
and the most deformed remains of shapeless masovry 
are invested with graces unspeakable when in verdure 
clad. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. IN THE 
PROVINCES. 

New Corn Exchange, Didcot.—The new building 
has been opened for business, though not yet com- 
pleted. The exchange is very ¢lose to the covered 
station at Didcot. The contractors are Messrs. Dom- 
velle, of Greenwich ; and the architect is Mr. R. G. 
Fisher, jun. of Westminster. The building is being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. W. E. 
Crake, of London. The estimate was 1,011/7. 

County Court-house, Wolverhampton.—For some 
time past the building in Queen-street, in this town, 
known as the Assembly-rooms, has been undergoing 
repairs and alterations to render it more suitable for 
the business of the County-court, for which it has 
been purchased by Government. The large upper room 
used for the sitting of the Court has been refitted and 
painted. At the end fronting Castle-street has been 
erected under a canopy a platform for the judge, with 


‘are much more numerous of late years, owing to the suitable seat and desk, as well as other arrangements 


for counsel, jury, &¢, as described in the local 
Chronicle. The place formerly used as an orchestra 
has been removed, and the space thrown into a pre- 


— ‘demarcated by humbler evidences of poor dwellings, viously existing room at the back, which is now appro- 


METROPOLITAN FLOWERS. 


In framing the Smoke Act, little wotted senators 
of all the beuefits involved in that measure of legis- | 
lation. The deed of charity or mercy is oft directed | 
to a single and definite object ; it is intended to alle- | 
viate a woe, or to appease a want; but its scope is | 
illimitable, the influence is multiplied, reflected, re- 
fracted; it blesseth him who gives, and him who 
takes; so of every good measure: we reap of in-| 
corruption. 

A few plants there were which germinated and | 
struggled into bloom, despite the murky vapours of 
town. The ivy, although stunted in the tender shoots, | 
held its tenure on rough walls, when unmolested ; 
the Virginian creeper aspired to and attained the. 
loftiest eminences ; and the clematis, clustering round | 
sustaining poles, faintly exhibited its pallid blossom ; 
besides the jasmine, when fairly clued to a sunny 
wall, appeared to brave the worst of our invernal fogs ; 
but ¢hen they flowered weakly. These fogs have of 
late most sensibly diminished, for as yet this seasou 
has not brought in its train of mists a single evidence 
of the London particular; the city air being now as 
pure as it formerly was seven miles in the suburbs. 

Under the influence of an improved atmosphere, 
most of .our own indigenous garden flowers wi] now 
arrive at fair maturity ; and very many of the thousand 
graceful foreign additions to our Flora, lately aceli- 
matised, may be cultivated with effect within 100 
square miles of streets and houses. Roses and other 
odorous gener now adorn the Temple, where only 
flgwers of rhetoric lately flourished ; the lovely haw- 
thorns of Russell-square, as if reanimated in rural 
vigour, gave forth last summer the incense-breathing 
May ; and the parks, grateful for the judicious cares 
of an active and skilful Commissioner, produced in all 
their borders, annual, biennial, and perennial evidences 
of floral loveliness, which until this last year were un- 
known to Londoners. 

The march of botanical science meanwhile has’ 
enriched the garden with treasures drawn from every 
clime and country ; and the stimulus given to horti- 
culture by Sir Joseph Paxton’s admirable arrauge- 
meut of ase are Lamy Exhibition, has taught the 

ers of tloriculture how to group, train, and 
educate those marvels of natural thems 

There are now in many crowded districts proo’s of 
the advance of floriculture, and of the endless variety 
whereof it is susceptible, under tasteful arrangement ; 
the most remarkable is perhaps that which is epen to 
public view in an area of Grosvenor-square : there, in 
a pit some 10 feet deep below the level of the pave- 
ment, festoons of parasite plants adorn the window 
arches ; beds and plots of brilliant annuals cover the 
cills; pots suspended from the traverse iron ties drop 
their pendulous tendrils in graceful dalliance, and 
trained on wires, extend the wavy line of verdure and 
of richest blossom from end to end of this otherwise | 


sleepy hollow. 








In a small yard about 15 feet by 10 feet, attached to 
a little tenement in the lane which conducts from the 
end of Montague-street to Park-road, Regent’s-park ; 
the whole space is filled in with shrubs ; the walls to 
the eaves are decorated with varieties of flowering | 
plants, and it would appear that the whole time ofthe - 
owner must be devoted to irrigation, pruning, potting, 
and disposing his numerous favourites, It is, how- 
ever, not go: a little water once a day, and a little 
attention twice in the season, assure a lasting fund of | 
gratification to the cultivator, whose affection for his | 
numerous creatures grows with their growth. | 
Small is the cost, and many are the varieties of 
plants flowering and odoriferous which are attainable 
in our markets and nurseries: for one shilling, seeds 
of six different kinds of flowering annuals might be | 


priated as a consulting-room for counsel and attorneys. 
At the lower end of the court seats have been placed 
for the public. A oy office has been made of the 
hall on the ground-floor, and other apartments have 
been adapted to the new purposes in view. ‘The por- 
tion of the building at present devoted to the library 
will be transformed into a bailiff’s office. Arrange- 
ments for preventing the entry of drafts into the court 
and offices have been made. The palisades in front 
of the building will be refixed, and the Royal arms 
placed over the principal entrance to the Court-house. 
The improvements are being effected by Mr. John 
Cockerill, of this town, builder; under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Reeves, of London, county-court 
surveyor. 

Bellott’s Hospital, Bath—Messrs. Cotterell and 


that breathes or vegetates. 


purchased—enough to sow the boxes of six pairs of Spackman are preparing a design for the re-erection of 
windows. That amount, shared by the occupants of Bellott’s Hospital on a scale which will be likely to 
three floors in a lodging-house would come to four- meet the wishes of the public, and to carry out the 
pence each floor. Pots of geraniums are to be had benevolent designs of the founder. One feature of the 
in the early season for fourpence each; the imex- plan will be the introduction of a thermal bath for the 
haustible varieties of stocks can be had to plant in use of the inmates, 
from the beds at a much cheaper rate; ivies without | Lichfield Museum and Public Library.—The 
eud, as well as the parasites which tell so well in con-  foyndation-stone of the building has been laid. Messrs. 
cealing the quadrature of wall openings. A growing Bidjake and Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, are the archi- 
demand will still further reduce the cost of wall- tects. The building, which will be in the Italian 
flowers aud all other nursery seedlings that may be style, will be erected at the bridge in Bird-street, near 
required to diversi’y such window exhibitions. to the west entrance to the cathedral, and will have 
Hyaeinths and other bulbs have been long in use two fronts, the one facing the Close, and the other up 
within the room, by those who could afford the outlay Bird-street. On the ground-floor will be a library 
for such highly cultivated treasures; but these are and reading-room; the whole area of the first-floor 
costly expletives. being devoted to the purposes of the museum. On the 
A line of any sort of verdure at the window base basis will be a large room for sculpture and objects of 
is cheering to the roomkeeper,—flowers still more 1M- antiquity aud rarity. It is intended also to provide 
spiring : but the devious tendencies of climbing plants, 4 residence for the curator, and rooms for storage, &c. 
glittering in the sun, gladden the sight, whilst the {peo building will be entered by a tower, containing 
fragrance of only a domesticated cowslip fills the heart .tone staircase, leading to the several rooms. The 
with gratitude to the Great Author of perfection in all jaterials to be used in the erection are white bricks, 
with dressings of Bath stone. The contractors are 
The humanizing aud refining influences of flowers Messrs, Lilley and Meacham. 
are irresistible to the roughest natures—they speak a Drainage of St. Helier’s.—The line of drainage 
language of their own—and in their spell there now ner A Ae commenced, says the Jersey Times, 
isa magic. Re pidiy are the children of this genera- will be a great benefit to the thickly-populated streets 
tion acquiring a taste and discrimination from the surrounding St. James’s Church, including Green- 
wild cultivation of the parks; they admire and enjoy street. Francis-street, Clarence-road, St. James’s- 
them se the caged lark carrels on fresh turf. street, and the lanes adjoining. The contractor, Mr. 
Externally viewed, the dull monotony of London pe Ja Mare, will very shortly commence this work ; 
streets would undergo a total change from the intro- | 9, also in the streets on the other side of the town, 
duction of plants and flowers in the window ranges; including Dorset-street, and a portion of Clear View- 
reference to one instance of charming effect from a! street, with the lanes adjoining. 
single plant will satisfy. At the first house in 
Wilton-place, next Knightsbridge, a Virginian creeper 
of twelve years’ growth springs from the area plot—| New Cuurcn ror Sourmwark.—A 
trained by the wall it interlaces the whole balcony are in progress for the erection of a new chureh in 
trellis-work to the seeond floor, and falls therefrom, the once notorious “ Mint.” The Rev. William 
in festoons, to the ground, veiling in the entire front- Cadman, the rector of the parish, has purchased of 








door and window included. On entering the portal | Mr. Roupell, M.P. an eligible site for 2,100/. half of 


the tresses are gently put aside, and no one molests | which sum he handed back te the rector, as his con- 
the sportive wanton, for its gorgeous foliage, ensan- | tribution towards the erection of the church. 
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PLAN OF CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE DADIZEELE, BELGIUM. 








- Conception,” a colossal figure representing 


NOTRE DAME DE DADIZEELE, IN THE 
DIOCESE OF BRUGES. 

Tue (R.C.) church shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving is being executed at Dadizeele, in 
Belgium, and is dedicated to “Our Ladye of 
Dadizeele,” so called from a celebrated figure of 
the Virgin, which was brought from Rome in| 
the eighth century. The figure is executed in| 
alabaster, and is held in great veneration by the | 
inhabitants of all parts of the country. The) 
existing church was erected by one of the counts | 


of Dadizeele, who is now represented by Madame | 


la Princesse Montmorency de Luxemburg, who) 
laid the first stone of the future church on the | 
8th of September this year, as mentioned in 
our pages some weeks ago. The service was 
performed by the Lord Bishop of Bruges, 
assisted by the Bishop of Ghent, a large body 
of clergy, the viele of the Reto > ti 
nobility, the governor of Bruges, and a vast 
assemblage of peasants. The church is erected 
in honour of the definition of “the Immaculate 








which will be placed at the apex under the 
canopy of the central tower. 

The building will be constructed of red brick, | 
with French stone dressings. The roof will be 
groined in brick and stone, arranged in bands. 

The cost will be defrayed by subscription, 
collected from every parish in the diocese. 

The ny ye sketch represents the east 
end: on the left is the bell tower, under which 


are the ringers’ chamber and sacristy. 
Messrs. Pugin and Murray, of Buckingham- 
street, Strand, are the architects. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Eton.—The interior of the hall of Eton Coilege has 
been almost rebuilt from the desigus of Mr. Woodyear. 
The old roof has been removed, and a new open timber 
roof substituted, with a turret lantern in the centre. 
There are two new windows, east and west, executed 
in stone, and at the west end a light canopy, in 
Gothic oak framework, replaces the previous heavy 
one. At the east end a gallery has been erected over 
the space dividing the hall from the buttery, &c. | 
It is of carved oak, the front panelled with shields of 
King Heury VI. The gallery is supported by a screen 
of lancet-shaped arches, the upper portion alone being 
open, forming a cloister between the steps ascending 
to the hall, and those descending to the kitchen, 
brewery, bakehouse, &c. The hall is entered by a 
pair of Gothic doors in the middle of this screen : the 
hinges are of polished steel. In effecting the im- 
provements a singular discovery was made, which is 
thus described by the Windsor and Eton Express :— 
“Around the whole of the hall runs a panelling of 
oak about 8 feet in height, consisting of small panels 
about the size of school-boys’ alates, cut all over with 
the names of Etonians of several generations; one 
panel of particular interest, bearing on it, carved in 
letters unmistakably of the period, the following in- 
scription :— 
* Queen Elizabeth 

Aun: D: October 

x. gave 2 loaves 

in & mess. 

1595.’ 

A mess being the supply allowed at meals to every 
four of the scholars. At the back of the above- 
described panelling on the north and south sides, and 
also at the daia end of the hall, were discovered mas- 


the hands of the sculptor yesterday. In neither of 
them was there any outlet for a chimney, or the 
slightest discolouring from smoke. The discovery 
has given rise to a great deal of conjecture, the general 
supposition being that the fireplaces are contemporary 
with the foundation of the college in 1441, and conse- 
quently of an antiquity of over 400 years ; if so, the 
perfect appearance is absolutely marvellous. It is 
well known the original intention of the founder was 
to have built the whole of the college with stone. At 
Eton, from some unexplained cause, the entire use of 
stone in construction was abandoned, and brieks 
came into use.” Mr. Britton, in his ‘Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain,’ quotes manuscript ac- 
counts in the British Museum of the expenditure of 
the building of Eton College, containing some very 
interesting information on this point. ‘The outer 
walls of the college hall (still remaining in their ori- 
ginal state) afford undoubtable proof of the abandon- 
ment of the stone and introduction of the brick, and 
most strange is the wedding of the two materials, zo 
attempt having been made to give a finish to the for- 
mer, the bricks being built into the stone in a very 
incongruous manner. There is little doubt this hypo- 
thesis respecting the stone fireplaces is the correct 
one.” Mr. Wondyear, on the discovery, so modified 
his plan as to include the fireplaces in the design: a 
tesselated pavement is to be added. The alterations 
have been effected at the cost of the Rev. J. Wilder, 
one of the fellows, who has also recently placed three 
memorial windows of stained glass in the south side 
of the college chapel. 


Willenhall—New national schools at Lanehead, 
near Willenhall, in connection with the Church of 
Holy Trinity, have been formally opened. The site 
is close to the church. The architects were Messts- 





sive stone fire-places about 12 feet in width, the | 
medieval carvings of each being as perfect as if fram | 


Griffin and Weller, of Wolverhampton, and the con- 
tractor Mr. James Rowley, of Walsa!l. 
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SUBWAYS. 

Srr,—When the Metropolitan Board of Works de- 
cided upon a competition, they issued an advertise- 
ment, which, although indifferently and loosely drawn, 
and open to variety of construction, stated plainly 
enough certain conditions to be observed, among 
which were, that the sewers should be of a given deptn 
and area; that the first-class subways should contain 
street and leading mains for the surrounding dis- 
tricts; and that descriptive details should be given as 
part of the designs. It might have been expected, 
therefore, that these requirements would have been 
found to be complied with in those selected for pre- 
miums, and that the detail necessary to carry out any 
system of subways would have, in all cases, been 
shown upon them. We will see if this has been the 
case. 

First-class Street.—Design for first premium. The 
leading and only original feature in this is the con- 
struction of vaults beneath the whole of the subsoil, 
the subway being in the centre of tlem. Upon the 
score of expense alone this will prevent, in all proba- 
bility, its ever being carried out ; but the system is, 
moreover, wrong in principle. In other respects this 
design complies with neither of the requirements as 
regards depth or size of the sewer. The construction 
is deficient in strength, and no details are given of the 
ventilation, means of entry, or working shafts. The 
whole arrangement is, indeed, crude in the extreme, 
and to this may be added that the estimate appears to 
be extraordinarily small. 

Design for second premium has the leading principles 
of the former, but shows more consideration: the 
author evidently, however, has not the knowledge of 
the requirements of the traffic of a large town, for 
the coal-shoots are to be in the carriageways, which 
is most objectionable, aud a double curb would exist, 
which is without exception the mest vicious and 
dangerous way in which a highway can be laid out. 
Whenever the gas-mains, which are proposed to be in 


alteration or work to them, it would have to be per- 
formed from the street as at present, although perhaps 
with less inconvenience to the public, and no provision 
whatever is made for leading gas-mains, which is an 
absolute want. The designer has perhaps adhered 
sufficiently closely to the conditions given in the 
advertisement in other respects, and the estimate is | 
certainly far nearer the truth than that of the first. 
Design, third premium, is entirely different from the 
two preceding. Subways being formed close to the 
vaults on each side of the carriageway, the sewer 
being placed in the centre of the road, the galleries | 
have not room for leading mains (one of the express | 
conditions), nor for men to perform at ease any of 
those operations in them which they must do if the 
system be carried out : the sewer is placed so that the | 
ground must be broken up for a drain to be connected | 
with it or to be cleaned if necessary. The way the gullies | 
are to connect with the sewer is bad; the means of 
access and for lowering pipes are Jeft to be guessed at ; 
whilst the ventilation proposed is epen to grave 
objections. | 
Second-class Straet.—Design, first premium, is | 
nearly the same in principle as the last-mentioned, | 
with the exception that there are to be two sewers, as | 
well as two galleries. The terms of the advertisement 
appear in the main to have been complied with, but 
the subway is ridiculous in-its dimensions, and shows 
no knowledge of the conditions which a subway to be 
efficient must ensure. 





principle which guided the judges in selecting them. | monument to Mungo Park, the celebrated African 
They may be divided broadly into two classes,—those | traveller, A committee, which was appointed in 
which propose subways in the centre, and to construct | 1841, for the purpose of raising subscriptions in 
vaultage beneath the whole surface of the street, and | Selkirkshire, his native county, and in the neigh- 
those which propose lines of subway upon each side | bourhood, have announced that they have sufficient 
only. The first class, which suggests a system by no | funds to warrant them in proceeding with a “ plain 


lof the four evangelists. 


means novel, but not less objectionable, fouad, ap- 
parently, the most favour; for to them are assigned 
the highest premiums, whatever may be the estimate of 
their probable cost, their deficiency in detail, or com- 
pliance with the conditions of the advertisement. 
But this vastness of design, which appeared desirable 
in ove class, was not so in the other; for, singularly 
enough, the latter appear to have been chosen on 
account of the smallness of their dimensions; and, 
whilst other designs embody the same ideas, and in 
which the detail of the subject has been considered, 
and which are practicable as regards dimensions, those 
only have been approved which are far too small for 
any serviceable purpose. 

When the judges say “ no general principles were 
found to apply,” and that they have selected those 
most “ susceptible of practical adaptations,” they 
imply clearly that their own mind is made up as to 
what the fundamental necessities are and the ruling 
principle must be. If this is the case, it would have 
been well if they had intimated them in their straggling 
advertisement, and if, as from the reading of that 
it may be supposed, they had not formed conclusions 
at that time, it would be most satisfactory to the pub- 
lic and all the competitors, now that they have done 
so, if they would make them known. A. 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 

Ely.—The undergraduates’ window in Ely Cathe- 
dral, just completed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has 
been put up, and forms a counterpart to the opposite 
lantern window representing the history of Ethel- 
dreda. ‘The undergraduates’ window contains figures 
of Archbishop Dunsten, Withburga, Edward, Edgar, 
Abbot B:ithnoth, and Duke Brithnoth. There is also 
now being laid in Ely Cathedral, at the back of the 
reredos, a monumental mosaic slab, to the memory of 
Bishop Allen and his wife. It is by Ls. Liesehing 
and Co. of Paris. The centre is a figure of 8, eon- 
taining the femily arms, which, as well as the outside 
panels, is bounded by pierre lithographe, aud the 
mosaic work is formed by an admixture of po * 
black marble, white and ct enamel, and eee 

Cornard Parva (Suffolk).—The east window ef the 
parish church of Cornard Parva, near Sudbury, has 
been filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. John 
Sikes, of Sudbury: it is to the memory of his late 
wife. ‘The window is in three compartments, and the 
centre medallion contains a figure of our Saviour, 
after Murillo, encircled by angels, with the text at 
the foot of it in old English,—‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.’ On the left, the Saviour is re- 
presented as pointing to the vine, with the text, “I 
am the vine,” &c:; and on the right as the good 
shepherd, with the text, “1 am the good shepherd,” 
&c. In the upper compartments are representations 
The artist was Mr. Clutter- 
buck, of Stratford, in Essex. 

Stratford.—It is proposed to erect a gigantic 


public lamp in the Broadway, Stratford, in memory | 
of the late Mr. Samuel Gurney, a benefactor of the 


town and district. 
Sheffield.—A monument to the memory ef Mr. 
Johu Harrop, in the Elizabethan style, designed by 


Design, second premium, has likewise two limes of Mr. Hadfield, has been placed in the Sheffield ceme- 
subway; it labomrs wmder the disadvantage im respect tery, mear the spot where rest the remains of the re- 


of the situation of sewer that the third design for the 
first-class street does, and the dimensions of the sub- 
way are far too small for practical purposes. 

_ Design, third premium, proposes, apparently, to 
form vaul's under the whole of the publie way like the 
first and second premiums for a principal street : it is 
original in design, and would be subject to the risk of 
the sewer bursting or leaking into the subway. ‘The 
means of getting into this sewer are not shown, and 


veredJames Montgomery. The deceased was a builder, 
and a native of Doncaster. The monument bears the 
following inseription :—“ This monument was erected 


in remembrance of John Harrop, of Sheffield, builder, | 


by the members of the Master Builders’ Association 
,and his friends, as a token of their esteem for his 
‘general character as a tradesman, his uniform kind- 
ness to those of his own profession, and his steady 
adherence to the great principles of truth and equity. 


not easy to imagine, nor the means of getting rid of | Born February 2nd, 1795 ; died May 2nd, 1855.” 

any water which might leak into the gangways ; and | Cheltenham.—The Carlisle Journal speaks of a 
if openings from them are made into the sewers, then | Visit to Messrs. Scott and Drape’s establishment, to 
they would be flooded whenever the water rises above | inspect a portion of a window which they have now 
its ordinary level ; and if the sewer ran full, or nearly im hand for the chapel at Cheltenham College. The 


so (which it may be presumed it would occasionally stonework of the window will be of Gothic architec- | 


do), the vaults and basements of the houses would be | ture, and the design for the stained glass is in the 
inundated. It is not clear why this should have been | Perpendicular style. The window will be 25 feet 
considered by the judges adapted for a second-class | high and 14 feet wide. The design comprises four- 
street, inasmuch as it has all the dimensions and | teen figures, representing our Saviour, ee Apostles, 
accommodation for the first-class street. This also and Evangelists, each about 4 feet high. ‘Dhe figures 
enables to be seen the different modes in which eati- —- arranged in two rows ene above the other, and 
mates are made out, for whereas the cost is put down | are surrounded by perpendicular canopies. 

at 39/. per yard lineal, without vaults, the first prize tracery above is in character with the other paris, 
design, first-class street, for nearly the same thing, ‘and is exeented in monograms, sprigs of ivy, dc. 
but with vaults up to the fronts of the houses on The central light in the tracery will contain the arms 
either side, is estimated at but 36/. per yard lineal. of Mr. Dobson, the priucipal of the college. 
eh the designs to which premiums have been| Monument to Mungo Park.—The Border Adver- 
| » and it is difficult enough to guess at the | fiser states that steps are now being taken to erect a 


and simple structure.” 

The Scutari Monument.—Baron Marochetti’s 
monument, to be erected at Scutari to the memory of 
the British officers and soldiers who fell in the 
Crimea, was recently about to be shipped in the 
barque Kyanite, of Plymouth, Capt. James Hand- 
ford, which vessel, after taking on board the sculp- 
tured marble in London, was to proceed to Penryn, 
and there receive the granite base and pedestal, 
worked in the quarries of Messrs. J. and W. Free- 
man, and thence convey it to Constantinople. 





THE LIME PROCESS FOR TREATING 
SEWAGE. 


Wit you permit me to correct a statement which 
occurs in a leading article of your journal (p. 590). 
and which, mentioning the lime process for treat- 
‘ing sewage matter, speaks of it as having been 
| patented by Mr. Wicksteed. Now, as this is wrong, 

and calculated to do injury to me, I beg to be per- 
‘mitted to state that the lime process, which was in- 
‘vented by me in 1844 (avd of which I can bring in- 
disputable evidence), was patented by me in 1546, 
‘being the first patent ever obtained for treating the 
sewage of towns, as is stated in Mr. Austin’s report, 
page 20; whilst Mr. Wicksteed’s first patent bears 
date 1851, as may be seen in the same report. I 
| trust, also, you will afford me the opportunity of con- 
| troverting the statement which has been made, and is 
now reiterated in the same article, viz. that not more 
‘than one-seventh of the fertilizing matter can be 
| collected -by this process: if so, what becomes of the 
'gix-sevenths? Can it be found in the water? I 
| affirm it cannot: I challenge the proof that it can. 
The manure has been often and extensively tried, and 
‘has produced the most decided and satisfactory re- 
sults, and has proved, to those who have fully ac- 
| quainted themselves with its properties, that it is far 
too valuable to bedisposed of in the manuer proposed. 
Wittiam Hices, 





* * We were quite aware that Mr. Wicksteed’s 
| patemt was considerably later in date than that of Mr. 
Higgs. ‘The processes may be said to agree in the 
| use of lime far the precipitation of the “solid matters 
in suspension,” as they are spoken of by Mr. Austin. 
|The mechanical details of the processes, on which 
much depends,—asin the matter of drying the manure 
to make it portable and commercially valuable, which 

is the real difficulty,—however, are different ; and if 
it were possible te apportion relative claims, the 
main credit should be given to Dr. Clark, of Aber- 
deen, who in his “mew mode of rendering certain 
waters less impure,” &e. now well known, but which 
dates frem 1841, showed the way to subsequent in- 
'yveuters. Much eredit is, we believe, due to Mr. 
Higgs ; but we referred specifically to the patent of 
Mr. Wicketeed, and did so because it is that which 
the reporters happen to have considered as having the 
best claim to their attention. 

Mr. Higgs is inerror in representing that we said 
that “not more than one-seventh of the fertilizing 
' matter can be collected’ by the lime process: we did 
say, referring to the different processes, that at best 
they left the bulk of the valuable constituents in the 

ge liquid ; and we also said that six-sevenths 
the valuable constituents in sewage were there, in 
solution. We do not know what commercially vala- 
able proportion of the whole Mr. Higgs can collect : 
we never aaserted that six-sevenths could be found in 
the water as left; but we do find, in the reports which 
we referred to, frequent reference to the powerlessness 
of the lime process to remove a very considerable 
proportion of the soluble fertilizing agents of the 
original sewage, whilst we also fiud the conclusion by 
Dr. Gilbert (Appendix XII. to the Repert on the 
Main Drainage of the Metropolis, p. 479), on the 
authority of the ination by Dr. R. A. Smith, 
that the duid, thougl? at first cleared by the lime 
process, would, after a short time, again manifest 
putreseence. A sisailar inference as to the @bjection- 
able character of the fluid run off from the lime 
deposit would also be inferred from the words of 
Dr. Hofmann and Mr. Witt; and if the supernatant 
liquid does flow off, as we are told, in a comparatively 
| pure state, it seems that some of the matters in solu- 
tion are disengaged ; and though these at Tottenham 
are pot allowed to escape, so that “ the whole esta- 
bh is represented by Mr. Austin as “ per- 
| fectly free from noxious or unpleasant odour”—it 
‘is doubtful whether the advantage of such a process 
for London is not, as put by the reporters to the 
referees, unestablished. We are, however, anxious to 
do justice to the efforts of all those who are trying to 
solve this most difficult problem of sewage utilization : 
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there are individuals, like Mr. Higgs, who have|to be very defective: a great part of it has been 
devoted long years and much thought to the subject, | cut out and replaced. The boldness of this operation, 
aud who, we hope, will eventually realize a reward | and the indifferent masonry of the tower, have given 
for their labours and investments. As regards the | rise to some fears for the safety of the upper part; 
Tottenham sewage, we are told that it commands aj but it gives no sign of being unsafe, now that all the 
price of 4/. 10s. a ton, and that the demand last season | supports have been removed, and the ponderous peal 
was greater than the supply. of eight belis has been testing the stability of the 
tower repeatedly during the opening week. 
rry . = ' The nave has been fitted with oak seats of plain 
THE aes yoo en tee a OF THE design by Messrs. Holland, of London, by whom also 
. a the roof (the gift of Sir Richard Glyn, Bart.) and all 
It has before been suggested in these pages that the woodwork of the church have been executed, ex- 
few things are more difficult than for a wandering | cept the roofs of the side aisles of the nave, which 
stranger in London to find his way at night. Even | are by Wimborne builders. Some of the columns 
those tolerably acquainted with the town do not easily | have been entirely rebuilt, and the foundations every- 
make their way in neighbourhoods to which they | where secured without disturbing the arches. The 
are not well accustomed. In some instances the clerestory has also been taken down and rebuilt, and 
names of the streets are imperfectly marked : in others | the windows of the Norman clerestory underneath it, 
the gas-light is so placed as not to make the name formerly hidden by plaster, again exposed to view. 
very visible: and then, when a street is found, it is} The mouldings, string-courses, &c. have been cleaned 
not often easy to find the particular number of the | and divested of their coatings of dirt and whitewash. 
houses. This might be readily remedied by marking | The new roof is in the Perpendicular style, with ham- 
the lamps with a faint, yet distinct colour, which | mer-beams and gilt bosses. The central tower is open 
would not obstruct much light. Firstly, there should | as a lantern. The walls have been strengthened with 
be the postal division of the district; secondly, | jron bolts and other contrivances, and the interior has 
the name of the street and number of the house ad-| been cleaned and restored. The ceiling is painted in 
joining should be painted on the lamps at the com- | bright colours by Castell, to whom all the decorative 
mencement of each street, and repeated at intervals, colouring and gilding have been entrusted. 
one at each cross street; and on every lamp there} The stained glass in the church has been given by 
should be the number of the house opposite to it. various persons. In the choir, the three lights of the 
This plan has been introduced into some towns | east window, and those north and south of it, are 
northward, and has not been found very expensive. It | gifis of the Bankes family. The centre light is of 
must be evident to all that if this plan could be gene- | foreign glass, the rest by Willement. Ten small 
rally introduced into the streets, it would be a very | clerestory lights in the choir, by Castell, were given 
great facility to the public, and at the same time often | by subscription. The east window of the south choir 
be a means of facilitating the delivery of letters| aisle, containing thirteen different subjects from the 
by the postmen, particularly in suburban neighbour- | life of our Saviour, by Lavers, was given by Mr. 
hoods, where the gas-lights are few and far between. | Thomas Hanham. The side window, given by the 
Duke of Beaufort, and by the ladies of Wimborne, is 
e- Lke3 cm tomy by Willement (inserted by Miller), and by Heaton 
WIMBORNE MINSTER RE-OPENED. oi Butler. Four sauihiate raised by uibiodiotion 
Fiacs and streamers waved from the towers of | have been put up in the crypt by Lavers. The side 
Wimborne Minster on the 29th ult.; the shops were | window of the north choir aisle was given by the Earl 
closed, and strangers flocked into the town to be pre- | of Devon (Willement ; inserted by Miller); the Cas- 
sent at the re-opening of the Minster, which has now | tleman family (Gibbs) ; and the Fryer family (Heaton 
been closed for nearly two years, and during that | and Butler). ‘The third window of the nave clear- 
period has been greatly renovated. story on the south side was given by Mr. T. Wyatt, 
Mr. Charles Mayo, of Queen’s College, Oxford, | the architect. 
who is about to publish a history of the Minster, 
gives, in the Dorset Chronicle of a recent date, some 
account of the restorations, prefaced by a few notes 
of the history of Wimborne Minster, and we shall 
take the liberty of condensing his remarks for behoof 
of our own readers. 

















THE SANITARY CONDITION OF SHIPS 
AND STEAMERS. 
WE have before now directed attention to the un- 
sanitary condition of a portion of our shippivg, and 


rT: : : . «| are not surprised to hear these statements confirmed 
of eo — somaya te by the report of the Registrar-General of Health of 
Vindogladia. : last week. . ; 
Rg ee er gn ~~ ore eNRg ag A Scotch schooner, the Favour/e, of Crail, reached 
Cuthberga, sister to Ina, King of the "West Saxons, | ‘ie Tyne from Hamburgh, and reported that one of 
founded a nunnery here pans which she herself valet the seamen, named Wi!liam Graham, was ill of cholera, 
Tens seems to ‘be ap seseen te dens that Cath. Mr. Hart, surgeon, proceeded immediately on board, 
berga’s church and nunnery occupied the site of the and, seeing the man was in a state of collapse, had him 
present Minster, though no part of her work now removed on shore, where every effort was made to 
remains, ‘Traces of au older building, which may restore animation, but he died on Monday morning. 
possibly be hers, have been found in excavating rd | He had been ill four days. The authorities are fitting 
the present church. The oldest portions of the exist- | UP ®" hospital, so thet in case a ee vessels from 
ing church, namely, the central tower, below the tri- | North Europe should reach the Tyne with disease on 
feclien anenin adie parts isnmadietel ar wom | board, patients may be removed on shore without 
en Sekaiiscndal in. the encly gast.ef An - fh | being brought in contact with the general population. 
century. If this conjecture be correct, the on | We are glad to learn that the authorities in all the 
abutting on the tower to the east endl went pt aan north-eastern parts of the coast are adopting pre- 
early examples of the Pointed arch. The rest of the °°": 
Another fatal case is reported at Horsleydown, on 


church was completed soon after, in the form original] 
intended. . : nee: board the Liitcken, on the 22nd of September. The 


The exterior now presents a very different appear- ship Liteken arrived at Horsleydown on the after- 
ance from that which it bore two years ago. We have 200m of the 2st, from Harburgh (Hanover). She 
no longer the broken-down dilapidation caused by ad touched at Gluckstadt, and stopped there twenty 
years of parsimony and neglect: neither have we (ex- hours, at which place cholera raged lately, and carried 
cept in the pinnacles of the central tower, and here °f 5 per cent. of the inhabitants. Mr. Platt, the 
and there on the transepts) any of those hideous de- Tezistrar, states that the ship Liiécken arrived at Hors- 
formities in the perpetration of which the church. !¢ydown on the 21st of September, and that the case 
wardens of past generations delighted. The entire Proved fatal in nineteen hours: he also directs 
rebuilding of the choir aisles, the re-casing of the attention to the circumstance that an immense inter- 
sacristy aud library, the restoration of the porches, course is carried on between England and the Elbe 
the repairs of the western tower, aud the substitution in vessels which are in a very uusanitary condition. 
of new roofs throughout the whole building with the |“ The berths of the steamers conveying passengers 
exception of the transepts, contribute to this changed being at times saturated with the steam of water-closets, 
look. ‘The trausepts are the only parts not yet re- the condition of ordinary vessels may be easily ima- 
stored. ‘The exterior of the church is so well known ined. Zo avoid the delay of quarantine all steamers 
that it is unnecessary to deseribe it. On entering at *4ould undergo sanitary inspection, and the satling 
the west door we gain a view of the entire length of vessels in the river should be thoroughly cleansed.” 
the church. The tower was formerly quite hidden Mr. Platt further remarks that “they should also get 
from the church by the blocking up of the tower- Pure water, and they would not then form a bridge 
arch: it has now been thrown open, the great west Ver Which the epidemic can march from Hambourgh 
window and door and the groined ceiling replaced, ? London.” 
and an elegant decorated screen restored to its former We believe that at the last attack of cbolera 
position across the arch. The front now occupies some of the earliest cases oceurred amongst the 
the centre of the space under the tower: it is Early shipping, and it is remarkable that the four 
English, of plain character. A curious old orrery, deaths in the London district from cholera and 
connected with the clock above, is fixed on the south choleraic diarrhea have taken place in the suburbs ;— 
wall, ‘The southern pier of the tower-arch was found one girl aged four and a-half, and one six years, 





lin Cranbrook-street, Bethnal-green ; a girl aged two 
' years in Sweet Apple-court, Bethnal-green; and a 
j boy aged fourteen at Peter’s-street, Bromley. The 
spot where the seven deaths occurred at Stratford is 
| outside the London district. It is thus evident that 
| the outskirts, which, if properly cared for, should be 
, the most healthy, are, in consequence of their unsa- 
| nitary arrangements, the first to suffer. 

| The Registrar-General directs attention to the water 
supply, aud Dr. R. D, Thompson mentions that he 
has made an examination of the water supplied by the 
Southwark company, and found 17°6 grains of extra- 
| neous matter on October 15th, whereas the total im- 
| purity in the pump well of Abbey-place, West Ham 
(Stratford), amounted to 56°16 grins in a gallon, 
comprising 4°40 grains of organic maiter. 

The water supply of large towns is truly a most 
|important consideration. While, however, care is 
| taken of the water, we must not neglect other con- 
ditions, for the subtle enemy to human life, which, 
though invisible to the eye, shows such palpable pre- 
sence, marching over a regular course, and slaying 
thousands by the way, stops not only at poisoned 
wells, but also at overcrowded graveyards, reeking 
cesspools, and other offensive matters: it visits over- 
crowded and dirty dwellings, and ill-ventilated and 
dirty ships ; but passes such places as are clean and 
wholesome, and well conditioned. Although we can- 
not see the pestilence, it is evident that it pounces 
|upon its suitable prey with the same instinct that 
guides the carrion crow in the choice of its food. 


| 








KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
A NAME WITHOUT A TOWN. 

Some time since you had a letter from a corre- 
spondent, about “a town without a name,” and I 
think that I have a matter of as great importance in 
‘a name without a town.” Your readers, of course, 
know Knightsbridge, and could point it out to any in- 
quirer, but I think it would puzzle any of them to 
defiue the limits of that place. Passing along from 
Piccadilly to Kensington, you may observe Knights- 
bridge Chapel, an ancient-looking building, with some 
|important memorials concerning it; plenty of work 
| for a future historian of this locality. This chapel 
| was the only religious edifice for miles round, years 
ago ; im fact, I may say the only chapel west of Lon- 
don (in 1634) ; but the minister attending more to his 
flock than to the quantity of ground over which he 
had to preside, encroachments have taken place and 
it is now “a name without a town.” 

St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, is part of the parish of 
| St. George’s, Hanover-square : All Saints’, Kuights- 
| bridge, is part of St. Margaret's, Westminster: 
Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge, is in the parish of 
Kensington ; and the greater pert of Lowndes-square 
is in the parish of Chelsea ;—so that Knightsbridge 
proper is not known, and Knightsbridge common is 
part in Kensington, Chelsea, St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, aud St. George’s Hanover-square. Surely 
an absurdity like this is not to be found existing in any 
other part of the metropolis: the name of Kuights- 
bridge exists, and only the name. I think that this 
would bear looking to, as by taking a portion from 
each of the encroachers, and remodelling their parishes 
—a parish and a parish church would be found for 

A KNIGHTSBRIDGITE. 








PRESERVATION OF STONE. 

Wir reference to a recent inquiry in our pages as 
to the induration of fire-stone, a correspondent sends 
us an extract from the Ipswich Journal as to the 
employment in that town of Mr. F. Ransome’s process 
on a house-front,— Messrs. Turner’s, in Princes-street. 
The paper says :—“ The front consists of Caen stone, 
and was, previous to the application, in a state of 
complete rottenness and exfoliation: the parts in a 
state of incipient decay have not only been preserved 
from further disintegration, but seem to be bound 
firmly together by an agent most perfect in its cohesive 
qualities ; and the whole surface of the stone operated 
upon exhibits a degree of hardness it never before pos- 
sessed: it is also rendered quite non-absorbent, and 
the appearance of the stone is improved considerably, 
whilst none of its characteristics are lost. The appli- 
cation is one of extreme simplicity, and the material 
used perfectly indestructible. The rationale of the 
process is thus explained :—a liquid will enter any 
porous body to saturation, whilst a solid cannot go 
further than the first interstices next the surface. 
Take, then, two liquids capable of producing, by 
mutual decomposition, a solid, and, by the introduction 
of these liquids into the cells of any porous body, a 
solid is produced by their mutual decomposition inter- 





nally ; ergo, if a solid could not go in as a solid, it 





cannot come out as a solid; and chemical decomposi- 
tion having destroyed the solvents, they will never 
again be in a state of solution.” 

We have mentioned the process before, and more 
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over know how necessary time is to test such remedies. 
Nevertheless, we have quoted the statement, in order 
that the effect of the application may be watched. 
The condition into which many stone buildings erected 
within the last fifteen years have fallen is so fearful, 
that some certain means of preservation are anxiously 
looked for. 











PIERCING OF MOUNT CENIS. 


AttuoveH tunnels, both subaqueous and sub- 
marine, may have had their prototypes in antiquity, 
the piercing of the Alps is one of the real trophies of 
our times. M. Ranco, chief engineer of this stupendous 
work, has communicated the following data to one of 
the French periodicals :—‘ The tunnel will extend to 
the length of 12 to 15 kilometres, and as man has 
never before gone so far into the entrails of the earth, 
the march is towards the unknown. The next diffi- 
culty is the rather large lake situated at the top of 
Mount Cenis, and the level of the tunnel has been 
laid so deep for avoiding the danger of these waters 
percolating to a surface composed of loose sand. The 





great height of Mount Cenis and the lake prevent the 
piercing of air shafts for ventilation. Two parallel | 
galleries, communicating with each other, are intended | 
to obviate this inconvenience. Conjointly with the | 
explosion of mines, a huge machine (shield) will | 
operate the work of pierceage. It is calculated that 
six years’ time, and forty millions of francs will be | 
required for completing the perforation of the Alps. | 
The company, ‘‘ Victor Emmanuel,” think that they | 
will thereby obtain the largest share of the traffic of | 
France with Italy and the East. Victor Emmanuel, | 
considering that this is a work interesting to humanity, | 
is disposed to give the half of the above sum from | 
the revenues of the State, and the company has to | 
pay the other half—but only when 4 kilométres of 
the tunnel have been completed.” 





INAUGURATION OF THE WOLVERHAMP- 
TON WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE. 

Tuts event took place on the 16th instant, in 
St. Peter’s Schools, Wolverbampton, under the | 
presidency of the Rev. Dr. Newman. There was | 
a numerous attendance. The Rev. T. H. Campbell | 
delivered the inaugural address, which is reported 
at great lengtn in the local Chronicle. The rev. 
gentleman, in course of his address, said,—I rejoice to 
think there has been growing up for some years through 
the length and breadth of the land a feeling of sympathy | 
between man and his fellow-man, such as England has | 
not for along time, if ever, seen before. It has shown 
itself in innumerable ways—in a freedom from for- 
mality and constraint in the intercourse between men 
of the same station in society—in a recognition of 
the bond of kindness and regard, as the only effectual 
principle of government, in all such relations of life 
as those of master and servant, employer and employed, 
teacher and pupil,—above all in the yearning of all 
who have hearts to feel, that means may be found for 
bridging over that terrible gulf which separates class 
from class, for reconciling and uniting those anta- 
gonistic worlds of conflicting interests, that each may 
no longer fancy its existeuce to depend on the subju- 
gation of the other, but may know that, though there 
are many members, and all members have not the 
same office, yet they are all one body, united in one 
head, penetrated and quickened by one spirit. And 
as this feeling has been growing and strengthening 
among those who have been blest with higher gifts of 

learning and education than their neighbours, it has 
encountered and coalesced with another feeling, that 
these very gifts are not given them for themselves— 
that they are given not in ownership but rather in 
trust—that they are held for the benefit of all who 
may come within their influence. Men have begun 
to feel that power, to be worth anything, must be 
used ; that influence, to be worth anything, must be 
exercised ; that learning, to be worth anything, must 
be brought out ; in short, that the role holds good 
with mental wealth as well as with material, that the 
miser and the niggard can have no enjoyment of it. 
Men have begun to understand what Shakspeare | 
meant when he said,— 
“ Heaven does with us as we with torches do,— 

Not light them for themselves ; for if our light 

Did not go forth of us, ’*twere all alike ‘i 

As if we had it not.” 


And what a Greater than Shakspeare meant when He 
said, “ That a light is not hid under a bushel, but put 
upon a candlestick to give light to all that are in the 
house.” And then has come the question, “ How are 














the gifts of education to be imparted, and to whom ?” | 


and finding a) 
gulf between ec 


lass and class to be brid Pp? 
the two togeth nis iooic 


er have worked out one common answer 


he - “ 
for themselves, “ If you who have been blest with | twelve o'clock on Saturdays, on an 


these gifts 


can call together those who hav 
ego co g o have not been 


tanced, and can persuade them—or rather 


| 


| 


meet their wishes (for they will want no persuasion) 
—to join with you in a common society in which 
they shall learn, and you shall help them, then will 
both your objects be gained, both your desires 
satisfied ; you will know what is the meaning of 
brotherhood, and what is the trve end of privileges 
and endowments. Such or such-like were the prin- 
ciples from which arose the first Working Men’s 
Colleges: such or such-like were the principles from 
which every one since has arisen. 








THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO “ BIG BEN.” 


Our readers must have heard of the sad end to which 
the much-vaunted Big Ben has come. The crack which 
has developed itself is said to be precisely opposite to 
the spot on which the hammer was wont to strike it 
on those occasions when efforts (under difficulties) | 
were made to cause Ben to speak out with that full 


| developed voice which he might have sent ringing all 


over the metropolis had he been elevated to his final 
resting-place. As the hammer was far heavier than 
any one anticipated to be requisite to this end, and as 
the section of the bell is peculiar, so far as regards 
the thickness of the sound bow; and as, moreover, all 
the quarter bells are formed on the same principle; it 
becomes a very serious question to determine the 
cause of what has occurred, and of what may yet occur. 
It must be remembered, however, that Big Ben had 
a heavy fall on its way to London; and although the 
crack has only now developed itself, a‘ter the expiry 
(almost precisely) of the year which is said to have 
relieved the makers of all responsibility, it may be a 


question, in favour of the principle of its construction, 


how far the fall was blameable. That the hammer 
was made to strike precisely opposite the crack may, 


' nevertheless, militate against this idea. 





RAILWAY RATING. 


Tue Norfolk Quarter Sessions were occupied on the 
21st and 22nd inst. with an important appeal on tho part 
of the Eastern Counties Railway Company against a poor- 
rate made on a portion of the Eastern Union Railway, of 
which they are aye fe A the churchwardens and over- | 
seers of the parish of Moulton, Norfolk. The railway | 
was sought to be assessed by the respondents at the rate 
of 6001, per mile per annum, | 

Mr. Bovill, in stating the case for the appellants, said 
they had accurately calculated the whole traffic passing 
over the line between Tivetshall and Farncett, and they 
found that it amounted, in 1856, to 4,161/. The proportion 
of this sum on the 1] mile in the parish of Moulton was 
2,229/. ; but the following deductions must be made for the 
expenses, namely, 5,713 trains at 2s. 9}d. per train mile, 
1,495/.; renewal of permanent way and repairs, 187/.; 
annual value of stations and buildings, 89/.; interest on 
— at 5 per cent. 114/.; allowance for depreciation of 
rolling stock, at 10 per cent, 228/.; tenants’ and trade 


the feeling abroad on this question, as evidenced at the 
large and influential meeting held at Exeter-Hall, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury in the chair, we fully believe the public will 
bear you harmless as regards pecuniary loss. 

We cannot, as operative masons, neglect to thank you 
for the readiness with which you granted us the privilege 
of leaving work at four o’clock on Saturdays, ten years 
ago; and should you meet our present wishes, you will 
have your reward in seeing around you a steady, intelli- 
gent, moral, and self-respecting body of workmen, 

And, in conclusion, allow us to hope that the good under- 
standing which has happily existed betwixt the body of 
employers and the operative masons in London, for many 
years, may continue to exist for years to come. 

We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
Tue OrERatIvRE Masons or Lonpor. 

London, Oct. 20, 1857, 

6 Wheatsheaf,’ Vere-strect.” 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday, the 29th inst. the tenth anniversary 
festival of this excellent Institution, established in 
1847, for giving relief and granting pensions to 
decayed members of the various branches of the build- 
ing trade and their widows—also for affording tempo- 
rary relief to workmen in case of accidents, was held 
at the London Tavern. About 220 gentlemea con- 
nected with the leading building firms of the metro- 
polis sat down toa repast served up by Messrs. Chater 
and Co. under the superintendence of Mr. Funge. 

Amongst the priucipal persons present we noticed 

the following:—The Chairman and President, Mr. 
Alderman W. A. Rose ; Mr. Alderman and Sheriff W. 
Lawrence; Mr. Alderman Wm. Gabriel; Messrs. 
Thos. Piper and R. W. Kennard; Mr. Warren 
Delarue, ¥F.S.A.; Mr. Wm. Jackson; Mr. Joseph 
Peters; Mr. G. Spencer Smith ; Mr. G. Smith, Jun.; 
Mr. W. Williams ; Mr. H. Dodd; Mr. Alfred Smith ; 
Mr. Henry Lee, Jun.; Mr. George Lee; Mr. Thos. 
, Jackson, ‘ Jun.; Mr. George Bird, Treasurer ; 
‘Messrs. Joseph Bird; Joshua Higgs; Ellis; J. 
Newson, Jun.; Hutchons; Thomas Cozens; G. 
Head; Richard Head; Samuel Head; D. Nichol- 
son, Jnun.; Thomas Stirling ; William Stirling; Wm. 
Todd, Jun.; James Herd; Watson; John Thorn ; 
Charles Fish; W. S. Simkin; J, Williams; George 
Clarke; &e. 

The following were among the principal donations 
announced :—Francis, Brothers, and Pett, 5/. 5s.; 
John B. J. White and Brothers, 5/. 5s.; W. T- 
Purkiss, 5/. 5s.; Harrop and Son, 10/. 10s.; Alder- 
man Rose, 20/.; R. W. Kennard, 10/.; Jos. Bird, 
10/.; Stephen Bird (annual), 15/.; Geo. Bird (trea- 
surer), 15/.; Henry Dodd, 10/. 10s. ; Lee, Son, and 
Smith, 10/. 10s.; Hy. Lee, jun. 10/7. 103.; Geo. 
Lee, 2/. 2s.; Piper and Son, 5/. 5s.; Alderman and 
Sheriff Lawrence, 5/. 5s.; Wm. Webb, 21/.; Joshua 





rofits, at 12} per cent. 286/.; showing that the 1] mile of Higgs, 2/. 2s. (and guarantees 5 guineas for fiv eyears) ; 


ine was worked at a loss of about 170J. in 1856. 

Mr. O'Malley addressed the Court for the respondents, 
and contended that the portion of the line in Moulton 
ought to be taken in the proportion which it bore to the 
whole line, which let for 90,0007. a-year. After making 
every deduction, the respondents believed that 640/. per 
mile was the annual value of the portion of the line in 
Moulton. . 

The Court considered that the appellants had shown that 
the line in Moulton had earned, in 1856, 2,229/. With 
respect to the deductions allowable, the Court considered 
that the first two items in the calculations ought to be 
allowed. The other items were questionable, but, as the 
first two deductions reduced the rateable value of the line 
below 600/. per mile, and the Court had no means of 
amending the rate, it must be quashed without costs, The 
rate was quashed accordingly. 





THE MASONS’ MEMORIAL. 


S1r,—I am instructed by the masons’ half-holiday 
committee to forward to you a copy of memorial to 


the master builders of London, and respectfully ask | 


you to publish it in your next. 
Rost. Macpvonaxp, See. 





** This memorial of the masons of London was adopted, 


at a general meeting of the whole trade, held at Wilcocks’s | 


Assembly-rooms, Bridge-road, Lambeth, on the 12th of 
October, 1857. 


To the Master Masons and Builders of London and 
vicinity. 
Gentlemen,— We, the operative masons of London, have 


viewed with much satisfaction the efforts which have been | 
and continue to be made, to extend the advantages of a | 
half-holiday on Saturdays to the industrial classes gene- | 


rally ; and those efforts have been attended with success at 


Edinburgh and Manchester, in our own trade, and also in | 


very many firms and professions in this metropolis. 
‘mployed as we are at a laborious and unhealthy occn- 
pation, we have not hitherto had sufficient leisure to enable 
us to obtain either proper mental culture or healthful 
recreation; and are shut out on secular days from the 
public libraries, galleries of art, museums, and parks, which 
the legislature and the munificence of individuals have pro- 
vided for the instruction and enjoyment of the people. 
_Most of us are compelled to reside in the closely crowded 
districts of this large metropolis; and consequently have 
long distances to walk, to ond from our employment: con- 


” ) | sider, then, how unfitted the operative must be to take 
so the other question, “How is the | advantage of the evenings alone for self-improvement, 


when the physical powers are completely exhausted. 
Gentlemen, the object of this memorial is to respectfully 
ask you to concede to us the privilege of leaving work on 
’ ‘ 4 after the first Satur- 
day in June, 1858; subject to the following list of payments 
for the week—viz. 6s. per day for five days, and 3s. for 


| Saturdays ; and should you comply with our request—from 


| Alderman Gabriel, 57. 5s.; Mr. W. Delarue, 27. 2s.; 


W. Jackson, 5/7. 5s.; T. Jackson, 5/. 5s.; G. Spencer 
Smith, 5/. 5s.; George Smith, 5/. 5s.; Joseph 
Peters, 10/7. 10s.; Wm. Piper, 5/7. 5s.; Wm. Lee, 
107. 10s°; Joseph Rigby, 5/. 5s.; Coles Shadbolt, 
| 5/7. 5s.; Wm. Hutchons, 3/. 8s.; Geo. Head, 3/7. 3s. 
| After the usual loyal toasts, which were drunk with 
great enthusiasm, 
| The Chairman proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, which 
was responded to by 

Mr. Alderman Gabriel, who said that, spending as 
the corporation did, such enormous sums in the build- 
ing embellishments and public improvements of the 
metropolis, he was sure they could uot otherwise than 
‘feel a deep interest in the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. The 
| buildings, he might add, that had been erected at the 
expense of the corporation of the City of London, 
were second to none throughout the United King- 
dom. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with loud applause. 

Mr. Sheriff Lawrence, in responding to the toast 
of the Sheriffs of the City of London and Middlesex, 
observed that the builders had a very fair share in 
the representation of the corporation of London. He 
need only mention that they had two magistrates 
among them,—Mr. Alderman Cubitt, M.P. and Mr. 
Alderman Rose, whose names were a_ sufficient 
‘guarantee for the importance and good management 
of their excellent Institution. (Cheers.) 
| The Chairman in proposing the toast of the evening, 

which was received with loud acclamation, “‘ Pros- 
perity to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” said 
_he regretted that the Institution, whose interest they 
| were assembled together to promote, was not in such 
|a flourishing position as its friends would wish it to 
'be. When they considered the importance of this 
‘branch of the industry of this great country, he felt 
| that ample provision should be made for those whom 
| the vicissitudes of fortune had caused to become the 

recipients of their bounty. The Institution was 
| founded for the relief of men who were in the post- 
\tion that they, one and all, now occupied, namely, 
that of master employers in the various branches of 
the building trade ; and he believed that some of those 
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who were now pensioners on their bounty, had been 
gentlemen walking in the same path of prosperity with 
themselves, and in the upper branches of their business. 
Under these circumstances he was sure they would feel 
it incumbent on them, placed as they were in a position, 
prospering and to prosper, to extend the hand of relief 
to their less fortunate brethren. He had the assur- 
ance of the directors that in all instances the funds 
were impartially and properly distributed, and no | 
case was relieved without some of the directors per- 
sonally inquiring into the application. After calling 
attention to the importance of all present supporting 
such a valuable institution, he stated that, at a late 


Miscellanea. 


Tue Destc6ns FoR THE WAR AND FOREIGN 
Orrices.—We understand that the council of the 
Architectural Institute of Seotland have made applica- 
tion to Sir Benjamin Hall to authorize an exhibition 
in Edinburgh of the prize competition designs for the 
War and Foreign Offices to be erected at Westminster. 
As the exhibition would prove of importance to the 
advancement of art in Scotland, it may be hoped that 
the commissioners will find it within their power to 
gratify the public of Scotland in this way. 


ARCHITECTURAL SocretTy OF NORTHAMPTON.— 





festival he was at, it was proposed that each gentle- 
man should get twenty new anoual subscribers. He 
only hoped that those whose sympathies were enlisted 


would get as many as they could; but if they only 
succeeded in getting half that number, great good 
would be accomplished, seeing that annual subscribers 
were the mainstay of all societies. 


Mr. R. W. Kennard proposed the health of the 
Chairman, and said, associated as he was with “ iron,” 
which was a material of such increasing use and 
interest amongst builders generally, he could only 
wonder and lament that he had not become connected 
with the society before, but he was happy now to give in 
his adhesion and aid for the future to the objects of 
so valuable an institution. 

The toast was drunk with great applause. 

Mr. Thos. Piper, Jun. proposed the health of the 
treasurer, which was received with great enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, here read the list 
of subscriptions (the leading of them given above), 
aad which amounted in the aggregate to 300/. 


Mr. George Bird regretted the smallness of the 
sum announced, as last year it had amounted to con- 
siderably more. In consequence of the death of a 
number of their old subscribers, a falling off in the 
funds had taken place, and this, coupled with the 
small amount subscribed that evening, would prevent 
their having the usual election in November. This 
was to be the more lamented as there were a great 
number of pressing and really deserving cases for 
relief. He did hope that all present would use their 
best endeavours to forward the interests of the 
society. 

The Chairman here announced, amid much 
applause, that Mr. Henry Dodd, of Hoxton, had made 
the munificent gift of between four and five acres of 
valuable land, in the neighbourhood of Windsor, for 
the purpose of building almshouses for the Insti- 
tution. 

The toasts of “The Directors,” responded to by Mr. 
Cozens (the founder of the Institution) ; ‘“ The Vice- 
presideuts and Trustees ;” “ The Architects and Sur- 
veyors;” “The Press;” and “ The Stewards,” 
having been proposed and appropriately responded to, 
the company separated. Mr. T. Higgs was the 
“Toole” of the evening’s entertainment; and the 
vocalists were, Miss Leffler, Mr. A. Lester, and Mr. 
Henry. 








Books Received. 





The Law of Landlord and Tenant: with a copious 
Collection of useful Forms. 
worTH, Barrister-at-Law. London: George Rout- 
ledge and Co, 1857. 


THE community at large is much indebted to Mr. 


Routledge and his firm, for bringing within the reach | 


of all so much literature of the first-class as they have 
done. It needed extraordinary liberality and pluck, 
and a far-seeing mind, to make, for example, the 
costly arrangement with Sir Bulwer Lytton, every- 
where spoken of at the time, which enabled them to 
supply his novels to the public at a shilling or 
eighteenpence each; and although it was, of course, 
undertaken on commercial grounds, and may have 
proved a successful speculation, such qualities deserve 
commendation, 


The little book named above belongs to a series of 
a different description, called ‘The Useful Library,” 
and only needs to be known to have a large sale. 
All are interested, more or less, in the laws which 
regulate the rights and duties of landlord and tenant, 
and ought to have a knowledge of them. If they have 
feared to study these laws because of the language in 
which they are couched, or the length to which they 
extend, they need no longer allow these reasons to pre- 
vent them from getting a knowledge of the subject, for 
they will find Mr. Houldsworth’s treatise “ at once 
sufficiently popular to be intelligible, and sufficiently 
accurate to be trustworthy.” It treats of the various 
tenancies, of distress, and other means of recovering 
rent, of waste and repair, of ejectment, &e. &e.; and 
contains a valuable set of forms for agreements, notices, 
and warrants. We cordially recommend it, 


| was read, reviewing the progress of architecture during 
on behalf of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution | the year, both within and beyond the more immediate 


By W. A. Hou ps- | 


The annual meeting of this society was held on the 
21st inst. Lord Henley, in the chair, when the report 


———— 





Tue Pusiic Park aT BLacKBURN OpENED.— 
The ceremonial of opening this new park took place 
on the 23rd instant. The park, says the Presfon 
Guardian, extends from Preston new road to the 
heights of Revidge, on the one hand, and stretches 
from Duke’s-brow to Shire-brow on the other. The 
area is rather more than 50 acres. It was sold by 
Mr. Joseph Feilden to the corporation, for 65/. aa 
acre. Mr. Henderson, of Birkenbead, laid out the 
grounds. The total cost to the day of opening was 
14,700/.; net cost paid out of money borrowed for 
repayment in forty years, 10,000/. ; the balance having 
been realized by a sale of ground. The grounds are 
ornamented by brook, lakes, and islands, bridge, and 
fountains, entrance-gates and lodges, Russian guns 
and battery, promenades, bowling-greens, drinking 
fountains, &c. 

St. Marytesone Buriat Boarp.---We have 





sphere of the Society’s operations, and of which a 


Rev. G. A. Poole then read a paper on the subject of 
colour as applicable to architecture, of which we may 
have something more to say. 


THe CoaL-sHoot NuisaNce.—It is bad enough to 
slip in frost on the iron coal-shoot covers with which 
the metropolitan streets are beset; but, when these 
foot-traps are loose and insecure, summer brings no 
safety with it. An action was lately brought in the 
City Sheriff's Court, by a lady who had her leg 
entrapped and injured in Catherine-street, Tower-hill, 
by one of these imperfectly-covered shoots, and the 
sheriff at once gave a verdict against the house- 
holder, with costs, although it was urged on the 
part of the defendant that the shoot was properly 
fastened, but that the accident arose from the fragility 
of the stone in which it waa set, for which the Paving 
Commissioners were responsible, as defendant never 
paved the court. 


THe AMMERDOWN CoLUMN.—This very elaborate 
structure, the completion of which has been delayed 
by legal obstructions, was on Monday in last week 
submitted to public examination, 

Free Liprakigs AND Museums.—Mr. David 
Chadwick, of Salford, read a paper on this subject at 
the Social Science meeting at Birmingham, a few 
brief abstracts from which may be not uninteresting. 
The following towns have recently established, or 
| taken steps to establish, free public libraries, viz.,— 
| Warrington, Salford, Manchester, Norwich, Win- 
| chester, Cambridge, Bolton, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
| Oxford, St. Helens, Hertford, Birkenhead, Kidder- 
minster, Lichfield, Leamington, Westminster, King’s 
| Lynn, Newcastle, Preston, and Aberdeen. The fol- 
| lowing have rejected the proposition to establish free 
|libraries, viz.,—Exeter, Birmingham, Cheltenham, 
; London (city), Islington (London), Haslenden, Hull, 
and St. Marylebone (London). 

NEW FREE LIBRARIES. 











a report is given in last week’s local Herald. The! 


received the award of Mr. T. D. Archibald in the 
| reference “the Burial Board of St. Marylebone v. 
| Culverhouse and others,” together with statements 
too serious to be hastily adopted. 

St. Leonarp’s, SHOREDITCH, SuRVEY.— At a 
| vestry meeting specially appointed and held on Tues- 
' day last, Mr. Paine was appointed, by a majority of 
| 47 to 4, to undertake the duties of this office. Pending 
\the proceedings a certain degree of irregnlarity has 
‘occurred, owing to Mr. W. Tress having interpolated 
_ his tender, addressed to the vestry, after the committee 

had received the offers of numerous candidates, re- 
| ported thereon, and declared the respective amounts 
thereof. Mr. Tress’s tender, 120/., about 40/. below 
| that accepted, was (of course) rejected by the vestry, 
the majority being 26 to 5.—James SauNDERS. 
Propos—eD TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
| France.—This project, it seems, is once more 
brought before the public, under the somewhat 
alarming title, “ L’Angleterre Continentale.” The 
| Siéele gives us some information with respect to the 
| project. M. A. Thomé de Gamond has submitted 
his project in the first place to the Emperor, who 
was greatly struck with it. Afterwards the Minister 
of Public Works, in accord with the Minister of 
| Marine, named a special commission of the most 
| eminent scientific notabilities. This commission has 
decided that M. Thomé de Gamond is no mere 
dreamer. The English Government have also named 
on their side a commission (?), and it is probable that in 
_ the coming spring French and English engineers will 
_ apply themselves to the work of vigorously examining 
the practicability of the project. So says the Siée/e. 
The tunnel will commence on the French coast at 
| Maranise, Pas-de-Cslais, from which it will branci 
on one side to the Boulogne Railway, and on the 
other to the Calais line. The first of these branches 
will be 13,700 metres in length, and the second about 
20 kilometres. The tunnel will extend from Marquise 
8,800 metres towards Cape Grinez, at which point it 
will enter the Straits and strike the English coast at 
_Eastware, between Dover and Folkestone. A branch 
of 5,500 metres will connect the tunnel with Dover 
aod all the uet-work of the English railways. The 
bottom of the sea at one point of the Straits at an 
equal distance from each coast has an elevation, 
‘which at low water is covered only by twelve metres 
of water. This rock (named Varne) will be raised, 
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and form the marine station of the tuonel. A harbour 
, will be there constructed. Docks, lighthouses, &¢. 
| will make of the Varne station a meeting point for all 
the shipping of the globe. It is proposed to throw 
up at certain distances on the line of the tunnel 
thirteen temporary islands, each provided with a 








|The number of issues from public libraries is gene- 


| their use to the working classes. If the libraries are 
| closed in the evenings, the number of issues (and 
| consequently the actual use of the libraries) is less per 
| annum than the total number of books in the library. 
| If, as in the case of free libraries generally, they are 
| open all day, til! about nine o’clock in the evening, 


| the circulation will average about seven times the 


jtotal number. As regards public museums, the effect 
of restricting the hours of attendance to not later 
than four p.m. has a like effect in preventing the 
'mass of the people visiting them. Notwithstanding 


| the incomparable superiority of the British Museum 


small reflector light and necessary workshops. It 


rally in proportion to the opportunities afforded for Will be thus possible to sink thirteen wells, and to 


attack the work of boring the tunnel by twenty-eight 
openings at once, which will admit of this monumental 
labour being completed in six years. The total ex- 
pense will be 174,000,000 francs (6,960,000/.), about 
the ninth part of the cost to France alone of the 
Crimean war. 

“Emissary.”—In these days of graph and gram 
discussions, one feels emboldened to remark on public 
writers. May I, then, ask by what rule you apply the 
word emissary (p. 590, col. 3, line 26) to a channel 
through which sewage is to be sent? Sarely if 
English is to be recognized as a language, it is the 


ito all others, it appears that the total number of duty of educated men to adhere to the established 


| visitors last year was—to the British Museum, 
| 361,000; Derby Free Museum, Liverpool, 123,000; 
| Royal Free Museum, Salford, 580,000. The number 
|of visitors to the Salford Royal Museum, in the 
| present year, will exceed 800,000. Working people 

know that as inhabitants and householders they con- 
| tribute according to their rental towards the cost of 

maintaining free libraries and museums, and there- 
| fore they participate in the enjoyment of the privileges 
on terms of perfect equality with all other persons. 
The writer concludes with a hope that the people of 
| Birmingham, and other densely-populated towns, will 
again consider of the immediate establishment of free 
| Public libraries and museums, 


meaning of words long in use, however they may dis- 
pute about the coinage of new words.—Cirizen. 

*,* The meaning given by us to the word “emissary” 
has been “ long in use,” though it is less used now than 
formerly. One of the meanings attached in the dic- 
tionaries to ‘“‘ emissary ” is, “ that which sends out or 
emits.” Emission is the act of sending out; 
“emissary” the means by which anything is sent. 
out. Even in the restricted meaning of the term, 
“a person sent on mission,” its larger meaning is 
involved. The word, in the sense in which we have 
viewed it, is a very useful one, and ought not to be 
given up. The Latin, emissarium, we may remind 

, our correspondent, is a sluice, or flood-gate. 
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Tur Snerrieup Cxmean Monoment.— The 
Duke of Cambridge laid the first stone of this monu- | of 


ment on the 21st inst. whic . . . 

ie rs enlivened the streets, Tuesday in last week, owing to the foundation work 
a ee aeaine procession accom- | on which the pillars rested giving way. Fortunately 
to the ground. The uo person was near at the time. The damage is 


Goldie (of the firm of estimated at 5007. or 6007. The foundation walls in 


shops were closed, and an exten 
panied his Royal Highness 
monument, as designed by Mr. 


Weightman Hadfield, and Goldie, of Sheffield, archi- | front, says the Sheffield Independent, were built of 


tects), will ric from a basement of a circular flight | “ rubble “ stone up to the level of the street. Large 
of four steps, wi'l advancing bastions for the Russian | beams, extending from the doors and windows, were 
guns presented t» the town by the Minister of War. | supported by iron pillars, and the foundation giving 
The lower portion of the monument is a square, with | way so as to Jet down one or more of the pillars, the 


advancing angle buttresses, on which will be inscribed | beams were left to sustain the superstructure of brick- | 


the names of the commemorated; the intermediate faces | work without adequate support. The consequence 


of the square containing bas-reliefs of the four principal was that they snapped, and let the whole down. | 


events of the war, intended to be produced in bronze. | Fortunately the brickwork fell perpendicularly, none 
A cornice composed of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, | of it being projected into the street. The rubbish has 
crowns this portion of the composition. The upper | been cleared away, and more secure foundations are 
and main portion of the design from this point as- | now being laid. 

sumes a character of greater richness, and embodies a 
record of the alliance. In the centre, carried upon a} Perth and its environs has been commenced. In ac- 
cluster of niue shafts, bossed and capped, is a plat- | cordance with the recent decision of the commission, 
form supporting a niche, with four crocketed pedi- | this and other towns whose population exceed 5,000 
ments, embracing pointed and capped arches. Above will be drawn on a scale of 10 feet to a mile, or 
rises a steep stone roof, the under side of which is nearly (it being 1-500th the lineal measurement). 
vaulted, likewis: in stone, with sculptured bosses. These plans are of great importance to the sanitary 
Armorial beariv:s of the town will be produced commissioners, as they facilitate the means of drainage. 
in this portion of the work. A colossal statue, The country districts are to be drawn on a scale of 
intended to set forth ‘ Britain victorious,” is throned 6 inches to a mile.-—Perth Courier. 

beneath the central canopy, one hand resting on a) 
sword sheathed as for peace, and the other holding | 
out to the victor the wreath of triumph. The head | 
of this statue will be a portrait of her Majesty the | 
Queen. Round about this central feature are grouped 
four pedestals sustaining niches, which shelter typical ’ ‘ 
statues of England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. — — & Oo. of 15, anne, ean ir 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Lane and dena om cy jeatien teas tevel ond pg fevention 


Lewis, of Birmingham, sculptors. | deserves. In consequence of the magnitude of our frontage, 
Tue “ Braker” Competition.—In reply to an | which embraces about 30 feet of Oxford-street, one entire 


. f Regent-circus, and between 40 and 50 feet 
ffer of a premium of 50/. by the London General aarter of Keg , ee 
aeudiaie "anc ae tin hoot model or design of Regent-street, the process of closing with the old wooden 








(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
To THE Eprtor or “Tur BuripEr.” 
Sr1x,—Numerous inquiries having been made of us daily 
during the last four years, respecting the Revolving 
Shutters adapted to our premises by the Patentees, 


: : shutters was not only a tedions hnt also a very laborious 
for a brake, to be worked by the driver, and applicable | task—five porters requiring forty minutes to effect that 


. ° ” * | object. Ali this loss in time and trouble is now obviated 
to a —_ style of omunibuses,” 127 competitors | ow the above-mentioned invention—the entire establish- 
sent 10 


esigus. The referees, Messrs. Joseph Wright, ment being closed every evening by one porter in the 
Gowar, and Miller, have just now made their award, eer oe opaee me ives slain. R. order er 
. others to a just estimate of the supe 

and have selected for the premium the model No. 1, > arte ch equiciie: $0 state thal the olay of one fous 
by Mr. Thomas Barker. _ | shutters alone is 700 feet in superficial measurement, 
Stream Hamuers.—These tools) have gone on in- | composed of 27,3465 picees anited by 2,900 hinges, weighin 

ing j ; : : rane | somewhat over two tons, and yet obedient to the hand o 
ee quick gradations, until the climax of om |one porter! Messrs. CLarg & Co, having also executed 
tons, dead hammering weight, with a fall of 7 feet | other work for us, such as Brass Sashes, &c. we feel much 
6 inches, has been reached. A hammer of this weight pleasure in recommending them : the lowness of their 

i 


2 ; i i ; | charges and rigid punctuality, entitling them to the sup- 
has ge —s — ee — iu operation at the, port of all these with whom durability is economy, and 
works of Mr. A. Fulton, of Glasgow. | time saved money made. Our shutters — be seen in 

t 


Gas.—The Sheffield Gas Company’s directors have ‘active revolution, nightly, at half-past eight o’clock.— 
announced that they are enabled to pay to their share- S°W#®2,, Tatton, cg Me ecm ty con gg name 
a s, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Jan. 1, 1957. 
holders 10 and 8 per cent. out of the profits on the uae ; 
sale of their gas, being the full amount they can | [ ADVERTISEMENT. } 
divide till the price of gas is reduced to 3s. 6d. per! Fatt ov Detnt.—Pray or Tue City or Detar.—On 


1,000 cubic feet. A surplus of 5947. besides would | — on ae oe . the Famaegen will be accom. 
oe | panied with a plan of the City of Delhi, uniform with the 
thus be left on hand. ‘The Warrington town- | Atlas. To prevent the possibility of disappointment con- 








council have resolved to apply for power to erect gas sequent upon the enormous sale of the Dispatcu, those | 
ossessing the Dispatcu CoLouREp | 


persons desirous of 


cs of their own, unless the present gas compan ; 
warns of © : P 6 sand Artvas are informed that should the newspaper be out of 


guarantee to make gas equal to the power of at least 
173 sperm candles.——The directors of the Worksop such Map may always be obtained with the paper for the 
Gas Company have given notice that they intend to current, or any future, week. Either of the Dispatcu 
reduce the price of gas from 5s. 10d. to 5s. per 1,000 


an experiment to see if the increased consumption | — in ee bey parts i 8 o~ a on 
o ° * * . . | Saturda ornl . ers receive ya ewsa ents, 
will justify them in oe to ~~ the ne and at the Office, 139, Fleet-street. Newsagents peat 
price. The Castle Donington as Company ave | out the kingdom are requested to forward their names 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent. with a bonus of 2s. _ ot meee ee of the s indie Double 
: : | Map (Coloured) of Asia will be forwarded. Portfolios 
per share, and have resolved to allow a discount of | co tg Sly may Pays 
5 per cent. on all consumers’ accounts of 10s. and ils tease inti ethasle 
upwards.——The Dublin people are engaged in a) ~~~ 2 


struggle for a reduction of the price of their gas from | 








TENDERS 












5s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. by which they hope to realize a| For two villas at South Norwood-park. Messrs, Richard 
saving of 40,0007. a year. At present they pay Tress and Chambers, architects :— 
annually for gas 100,000/. In a public statement rence siecenesevashverbalenvesuesines £4,467 0 0! 
they give the following list of the prices of gat at) — Lemonnivnccnccvncrnes 888 0 0 
various places :— ELOMIA gS 00. 20esesecsseresovonve . 3,795 0 0 
London ......... 4s. Od. per thousand feet. ee 3,599 0 0 
Liverpool aay 4 0 a oe Jackson...........8 3,460 0 0 
Whitehaven... 2 6 AOR reneiEsetenten 3415 0 0 
a... = 8 O a Deards....... 3,400 0 0 
Rochdale......... 8 8 to4 0,, Z_ i, 2. 
aaa Sa eee ee eS | SR a 3,289 
Sheffield peeacaee 3 a to4 0,, McLennan and Bird .............6. 3,265 0 0 
Birmingham ... 2 103 to 3 10 ,, Seagrave and Blofield......... 3,230 0 0 
Bristol ......... 4 0 fa — pebcadethcnipeseabewsbbascdadiessein 3,170 0 0 
jn MOMPBON .......seeccerevene wPreenenees 3,168 0 0 
Belfast isticnamuntd 8 9 ” Lane and Lewis.............6+.+. 3°106 0 0 
ci ie . 510 a | PRB c.csonsavotin vibe ncvtesin cos 2,976 0 0 
The quality of Dublin gas is said to be very inferior, No He ROW weesssesssessenssnessseenes 2,679 0 0! 





so that the relative cost of light in the undermentioned 


places is as follows :— | For Kent artillery stores, Dover. Mr. John Which- 








a. i Met ae — Quantities supplied by Mr. James Wil- 
SamRO .. segvenese einuam€ & ©@ Colls and Co, London... 00 
Liverpool...... Telos SO ee, EATS: 0 0 
Glasgow ner eaten Nene said 2 6 = ~% a cesvpeveveséescrscsep 00 

Many of the principal firms in Dublin have subscribed Seoesiieetnes Saahen vine se 4,800 0 4 

-- a rma = being raised for the purpose of taking | Moxon, — teeseveneenens 4,790 0 0 

steps obtain an abundant suppl | Ayres and Co. Dover ...... i. 0 0 

seneachirenibe pply of good gas at a Stiff etc Dover (ac- ae se 








Fatt or THree Hovses in SHEFFIELD.—A row 
new shops, nearly approaching completion, in 
h was held as a great day Gibralter-street, Sheffield, suddenly fell down on 


OrpNnaNnce Survey.—The minor triangulation of 


| print, with which any particular Map has been presented, | 


ATLAS epee be forwarded gratis with the paper. The | 
. : = 4 | price of t ISPATCH is—unstamped, 5d. ; stamped (to j 
cubic feet. The directors have adopted this step as | free by post), 6d. The Friday evening edition nar ts kad 












For building ten houses, Serine, Blackman-street, 
Southwark, for Mr. Bischoff, r. Turner, architect ;— 

FOO. WBON sinssececsscescves sorssseee BOTS O O 

eee 3,584 0 0 
Crawley 3,350 0 0 
Blanchard ., 3,290 0 0 
Burtenshaw ..... Ae aden See & 0 
ga and Parsons sis 3,100 0 0 
TED: stiniubenciaeem eee oS 
John Wilson ....... tana maar eo 
Le, fe steretcomvesnniccess: Beer or ® 
cp 
rs paces econ 2066.0 @ 
: | eee phigdtpeenhiguannil « Bet 0 0 
UTES. sassinesisicere NAEP ES HR rnd 2,650 0 0 





For the enlargement of College House, Highgate, Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, architect :— 











Dunkley ........+00 0 0 
| Hedges .. 00 
CURES, ccovorsecesrosieess 0 0 
| GOD ccnccnadeveorsaniectsammienoubsstite ‘ 0 0 
| COS ssitsiennnsnniinnnen- S06 & 6 
i a 
Brake ..... a + Fs 
| Ratterbury.........+. covcoveeee svvee 2,079 0 O 
| Ashton.......... ammmeninninninn apes FF © 
ERROR, . ssthavnverases coeneeenensenences . 2,000 0 0 
Williams........... deinincabiansancdaieiee . 1,997 0 0 
POOR ics ssesscedcssve bein. Bear OO 
Jarvis ........ ; . 1,964 0 0 
EGE: ciniimmunnunnhenmnnn an o 








For building a villa and offices at Woodford. Mr. W. 
Dobson, architect :— 
i . sore £2,200 0 0 
Wood and Son ........... cons 9,108 O O 
Pritchard and Son ............0000 2,190 0 0 
_ ae seapene segues ooveessecse woes 2,185 0 @ 
2,089 0 0 
1,948 0 0 
1,790 0 0 





For building warehouse, Aldermanbury-postern, for Mr. 
Stewart. Mr. Lambert, architect :— 
00 


ooscSo 
oosoeo 





For building two cottage residences at Anerley, for Mr. 
Thomas Smith. Mr. Lambert, architect :— 






Ring and Staneser .................. £1,587 0 0 
eT one 3,007 0 -O 
Patrick ~ 1,518 0 0 
Pe an 1,500 0 0 
Downs........ pecdstbbasvevsvesseaesseeens 1,436 0 0 
PRIOR cs ssusnueidasivtinoninieneereaie 1,297 0 0 





For proposed alterations to 64 and 65, Cheapside, for 
Mr. W. White. Messrs. R. Tress and Chambers, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 








Brass and Sons........cccscecoscseese £1,452 0 QO 
EDOM <sonsevessetutcicisescssssccosces 2a OO 
EEE ae os 1,433 0 0 
Brown and Robinson ...........00 1,395 0 0 
ee penesoeierenes 1,385 0 0 


ech apne in Gee-street, St. Luke’s, for Mr. 





Pearson ......... dues omeensecenveenee .0s £1,241 0 0 
| BRON sovinevsnmaronnediesnssiesieintis . 969 0 0 
| NE * cxevswnmmimnieoyacewevuninbition ow. §«©«.: 056s 0D-s« 0 
ERWEOROS® ccrscsecevsessece . 865 0 0 

833 0 0 

819 0 0 

802 0 0 





; 
j 
} 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. C.—E. J. (shall have attention).—J. B—W. L (the same idea 
has doubtless entered many heads).—F. 8.—W.—Typhus (the 
drain is probably defective, notwithstanding report of its state : 
perbaps porous. It should be examined, made perfect, and covered 
with earth. Concrete would create a difficulty in the event of 
| stoppage hereafter).—B. T. (under some circumstances the tender 
| might be Stamped, and become a contract which could be 
enforced : it is bad working, however, with an unwilling con. 
| trator. Before any advance be agreed to, the work should be 
| offered, at the sum proposed, to the builder who made the next 
| lowest tender).—C. S.—G. RK. B.C, E.-—-W. P.—H. P. Q. (Archi. 
| tectural Pottery Company, Poole).—8. L. 8—~A. C—J. H.8.— 
Mr. T.—J, D, C.—B. W. (should have sent his name).—True Blue. 
| —{ndustria.—P.—K. H.—S, and B.—Mr. C.—Epsilon (in type).— 
| W. J. P. (received). -8. D.—Johnay.—E. 8.—R. A. W.—E. J. W. 
ie return walls,” so far as the Building Act is concerned, must be 
| either “ external, party, or cross wails,” and the Act sufficiently 
explains what constitutes these)—W. L. R. (Office of Works 
Whitehall). 


NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
pkven TSMAN and WRITER, ENGI- 
NEERING, ARCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL. 
Let tay ag vm has eater’ oy some of the first civil - 
D avd countr i 
foran ENGAGEMENT, ciasvtanpimaty on ee ae take 


work at home. Terms moderate. Specimens and references — 
Address, F. C. 1, Palace-street, Pimlico 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMEN in want of Assistance, can 


have DRAWINGS (detail or perspective) executed with 
ab od and despatch by the advertiser (OM GA). at bis residence. 
1 eferences: if 


il 
7, Hill hi 
ie Eula, Knightsbridge, 8.W. First-class r 





RESPECTABLE YOUTH, in his 17th 
for EMPLOYMENT in a BUILDERS 


OFFICE” fs sompetenut to 
C. F. Office of "Thre Dethhes trace and copy drawings. —Address, 


























